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Breaks a complete movement of a symphony on one side of a 


| think it will have to be admitted that the reply of 
Mr. Percy Scholes to my defence of ‘‘ breaks ”’ on discs 
was from one point of view conclusive, for I am not 
really prepared to argue with him that the existing 


» system of chopping up the movements of a symphony 


* into more or less arbitrary durations of music is an 
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} time I must protest that Mr. Scholes’s analogy from 
» literature is not perfect. 











absolute benefit. I frankly confess that I was making 


a a virtue of necessity. Mr. Scholes is not even prepared 
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to grant the necessity, but I think we have to face the 
fact that until our financial rulers display more courage 
ani imagination than they show signs of displaying 
at present the purchaser will be debarred from giving 
At the same 


It is an old adage of pub- 
lishing that the best serials rarely make the best novels, 
and that the best novels rarely make good serials. 
The reason for this is that from an editor’s point of 
view the good serial depends on the merit of its first 
three instalfhents, and the novel that begins too well 
usually, like a sunny winter’s morning, turns to dullness 
later. Yet, although the compulsory breaks in the 
reader’s attention imposed by the serialization of the 
novel are destructive of its form, as a matter of common 
practice every reader except a tormented reviewer 
like myself serializes for himself each novel he reads. 
Often he does not even bother to lay the book down at 


1 the end of a chapter. Sometimes he breaks off in the 
;middle of a sentence. 
> method of reading impede the normal reader’s com- 
) prehension of a novel as a whole? 
} obviously shocked by my suggestion that the average 


Now, how far does such a 
Mr. Scholes is 


concert-goer is capable of wool-gathering in the middle 


» of a symphony, but can even Mr. Scholes with his hand 
‘upon his heart declare that never in the course of 
5a concert, even when he was musical critic of The 
> Observer, did he ever pick up a few stray bits of fluff ? 
» | need hardly add that my metaphor is not intended 
}to be read as the slang equivalent of promiscuous 


gallantry. The stray bits of fluff referred to are idle 
thoughts, not traviate. . 

However, I do not intend to dispute Mr. Scholes’s 
contention that we ought to be able to listen to music 
without wool-gathering, and that if we could be given 


disc we should all rejoice. Whether Mr. Scholes be 
right in suggesting that the recording companies 
possess the necessary inventions to make the long- 
playing disc an immediate possibility I do not know. 
I remember perfectly the Pemberton-Billing device, 
but in my experience it never worked, and I| hope that 
no device which is not proof against the handling of 
duffers like myself will be put upon the market. 

Meanwhile, I have a letter from a correspondent who 
deplores the impermanence of records due to the 
continual improvements in recording by the companies, 
and he complains of the uncertainty which makes him 
wonder after he has bought a set of discs whether 
something better will not be issued next week. He 
points out that the book buyer is not exposed in this 
way to the hazards of progress. But with him, as with 
Mr. Scholes, I do not think the analogy is quite perfect. 
As a book buyer of many, many years’ standing | have 
frequently purchased too soon an edition of some 
author which later on has been published with many 
improvements. However, I have repeatedly advocated 
in these columns that the recording companies should 
issue Spring and Autumn lists of the chief works they 
propose to issue every year, and give up playing 
peep-bo with their customers as they do now. I 
cannot help feeling that the method of salesmanship 
which produces the new recording of an important 
symphony as a conjuror produces a rabbit out of a hat 
is not fair to the buyer. 


Gramophone Debate 


These and other grievances against the gramophone 
may be ventilated at a public debate which is to be 
held under the auspices of the Golder’s Green Branch 
of the British Music Society at 8.15 p.m. on March 21st. 
Mr. Hubert Foss will maintain that the influence of the 
gramophone is harmful to the best interests of music, 
and our old friend Mr. Walter Yeomans will defend the 
gramophone against Mr. Foss’s attack. Mr. Frank 
Roscoe, M.A., the secretary of the Royal Society of 
Teachers, will be in the chair, and when Mr. Foss and 
Mr. Yeomans have delivered their apostolic blows and 
knocks members of the audience will be invited to 
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express their views. It should be an _ interesting 
evening, and I hope that many of our readers will turn 
up and express their opinions as forcibly as possible. 
The debate will be held in St. Michael’s Hall, The 
Ridings, Golder’s Green, which is about three minutes 
from Golder’s Green Station, and the tickets, costing 
2s. (inclusive of tax), may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the British Music Society, the Golder’s 
Green Branch, 117, Wentworth Road, London, N.W.11. 


A Suggested New Gramophone Society 


In the Sunday Times of February 12th Mr. Ernest 
Newman suggested, not perhaps altogether with 
sarcasm, that somebody should start a gramophone 
society for the purpose of making records which should 
be issued to subscribers as “‘ living demonstrations of 
all that is abominable in playing and singing and 
interpretation.” He offered his own services as 
honorary adviser in the matter of choice of the per- 
formers, and went on to suggest that the scheme might 
be extended to compositions. This is really an 
admirable idea, and whether Mr. Newman is serious 
or not in offering his services I think one of the recording 
companies should take it up. As Mr. Newman says, 
‘““no ene yet, for all the text books and books on 
musical appreciation that have been written, for all the 
lectures and talks that have been given, has yet been 
able to tell us precisely what good music is, and why. 
Let us start on the other tack ; let us show what bad 
music is and why.”’ Mr. Newman chooses as the kind 
of example he would like to take the finale of Brahms’s 
Quintet in F minor, which he would issue ‘‘ with a 
brochure that would explain, point by point, just why 
this is one of the supreme examples of machine-made 
trash in all music, the very bankruptcy of the musical 
imagination.”’ I should myself prefer that Mr. Newman 
interrupted the music from time to time to explain 
viva voce what was wrong. 


Well, why not as a start record this particular finale 
with interruptions by Mr. Newman? No society is 
needed for that, and if the experiment were successful 
we might get a whole series of genuinely educative 
records. Each of the established musical critics might 
be invited in turn to contribute a piece of destructive 
analysis. I should be quite incapable of taking a hand 
myself with the compositions ; but I would willingly 
offer my services as critic of a singing performance. 
Nevertheless, I fear that we should find a difficulty in 
inducing any living singer to allow his unintentional 
mistakes to be criticized, so perhaps it will be wiser 
to restrict ourselves to the works of dead composers. 
Every critic, whether he professes to judge literature, 
painting, or music, will agree with me that the great 
danger of his craft is jargon, and the obligation to 
criticize directly would teach every critic the inadequacy 
of much of his pet jargon. So everybody will benefit 
from such illustrated criticism as Mr. Newman proposes, 
for both public and critic will learn from it how to put 
their ideas in order. 
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The Léner and the Rosé | 


con 
It is a long time now since the Léner Quartet gave 7 the 








us a complete work of chamber music, and it was] deh 
indeed a pleasure when I got back to my gramophone | (jy; 
to hear their performance of Dvorak’s Nigger Quartet 9 the 
on three twelve-inch light blue Columbia discs. So far eho 
from being cloyed by this “linked sweetness long @ [é, 
drawn out,” I find the Léner tone a relief from the] Ro; 
severe, the almost harsh, playing to which chamber) je¢, 
music recording has been devoted for the- last year or!) gto; 
two. I willingly admit that such playing as that with) ago 
which the Pro Arte Quartet provides us is more likely 7 pot 
to become our ideal performance of chamber music) thprc 
when we can hear the players themselves. On the? he g 
gramophone, however, it is another matter. The best > wa, 
of electrical recording has not succeeded yet in repro-; was 
ducing the authentic effect of a violin being actuaily © of } 


played, and every violin record, whether solo or a swee 


quartet or concerto, is either just that little amount) to f, 
harsher than the original, or by shirking that harshness | the 

just that little amount goes too near the tone of the? gery 
flute. I am going to be bold enough to claim that the)) Qua 
old non-electric solo violin records when played with a! the 

highly-tuned Virtz sound-box and a fibre sharpened | jm», 
with a Wilsonian verve came nearer to the effect of) they 
a violin being actually played than any of these electric ) of a 


recordings. If you doubt the substance of this con-} they 
tention, play over one of the more recently recorded 9 reco) 
violin concertos, and the justification of my complaint © the ; 
will be obvious. Now, it is true that the Léner Quartet © the , 
can be accused of deliberately shirking the problem§ the , 
of string recording by over-sweetening it. Yet I am@ had | 
prepared to argue that such a performance as theirs} Rosé 
of the Nigger Quartet, even though it may not repro-@ doing 
duce so exactly the timbre of a string quartet as the® ] pre 
playing and recording of some other quartets, does? rathe 
convey more authentically the impression upon the ] ha 
listener of hearing an actual performance. It must be’ piani 
remembered that the gramophone demands from its) by p 
devotees a greater impressionableness than would be) musi 
granted to an actual performance. It must be re-) curre 
membered that we gramophone listeners have to) may 
supply a great deal from our own fancy. We have to} that t 
picture for ourselves the graceful ensemble of four) and | 
chamber musicians. We have to pretend to ourselves) fytur, 
that there is no break in the middle of a movement. alrea, 
We have to pretend that the noise which the needle) atter 
still makes, slight though it may be nowadays, is the?) of th 
noise of rain outside or the hissing of a log upon the 
hearth. In fact, we have to pretend and fancy so much!) « Or 

; , : € 
that we may be forgiven for welcoming any help that) 
the records can afford us, even though that help may be) Wh 
considered by the severest standards a little meretricious. | think 


After hearing the Nigger Quartet played by the, oh 


Léner combination I was brought back to earth by the’ Swe 
performance of the Rosé Quartet on three twelve-inch_ 


H.M.V. discs of Beethoven’s Harp Quartet. There is) one 

















no comparison between my enjoyment of the two! Both 
quartets as music. 


I could listen to the Beethoven! 
|Superi 
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composition twenty times as often as I could listen to 

the Dvorak, other things being equal. Yet, the 
dehumanization, if I may so describe it, of the Harp 
Quartet by the Rosé combination is so much more than 
the gramophone can stand that if I should have to 
choose between ten consecutive performances of the 
Léner records and ten consecutive performances of the 
Rosé records I should prefer to listen to the Léner 
» records. I don’t remember if I have already told the 
story of a former employee of mine to whom some years 
ago I played a record of Kreisler, but at any rate I have 
not told it recently. When he had heard the disc 
through and expressed his appreciation of the music 
~ he asked me if I had ever heard a certain violinist who 
| was a great favourite of the Dublin audiences. ‘“‘ He 
-}> was a grand player, sir, you could see the sweat pouring 
off him as he played.” Now, I do not want to see the 
sweat pouring off the Rosé Quartet, but I should like 
> to feel while I am listening to the presto at the end of 
oe the Harp Quartet something like excitement. We 
f the) secured that excitement when the Spencer Dyke 
t the) Quartet recorded that presto on the first discs made for 
ith a) the National Gramophonic Society, because it was 
ened | imoressed upon the players that by hook or by crook 
ct of | they had to get the whole of that presto on to one side 
ctri¢ | of a disc, and their excitement in wondering whether 
con-|they would be successful communicated itself in the 
orded} recording. In the latest performance of this presto 
plant" the atmosphere is as calm as the Foreign Office over 














artet > the week-end. On top of that the impression made by 
yblem § the playing of the slow movement is that Beethoven 
I am had no business to write so sweet a tune, and that the 
theirs} Rosé Quartet intended to put him in his place for 
high doing so. Well, if a composer does write a sweet tune, 
is the 


[ prefer that it should be played a little too sweetly 
rather than that it should be turned into a gin sour. 
I have the same complaint to level against modern 
pianists who put Chopin and Schumann in their places 
by playing them with an austerity that neither the 
music of Chopin nor of Schumann can sustain. The 
ye re-) current superstition that all sentiment is false sentiment 
ve t0)) may in time come to be accepted as truth, but when 
ave tO); that time comes the very music of Chopin and Schumann 
| four) and of Beethoven in certain moods will revolt that 
selves) future world, however it be played, and for those who 
ment.) already believe that all sentiment is false sentiment to 
needle > attempt to intellectualize the expression of it is a waste 
is the) of their time and ours. 
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| “Otello”? and “Carmen”? 


> What is the most perfect opera ever written? I 
_jthink that when everything that goes to make a 
perfect opera is duly weighed the verdict must lie 
by the| between Verdi’s Otello and Bizet’s Carmen, though 

) between these two dramas of jealousy I find it hard to 
make a choice. By coincidence both of them appear 
e twon le the third issue of the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s Catalogue. 
onvelll Both are magnificent productions, but owing to the 

‘Superiority of the leading performers in Otello that 


re-inch ; 
here 18) 


must be considered the better production of the two. 
Indeed, I can find nothing to criticize in the Otello 
album. Acting, singing, and, above all, the superb 
choruses and orchestration entitle it to be proclaimed 
the greatest operatic triumph as yet achieved by the 
gramophone. The weakness of the Carmen performance 
to my mind is the Don José, who throughout seemed to 
me to be trying to make his voice do more than nature 
had qualified it to do. The best Don José I ever heard 
on the gramophone was Martinelli in pre-electric days, 
and the best Carmen I ever heard was Geraldine 
Farrar. The present Carmen, Gabriella Besanzoni, 
remains comfortably in the tradition ; but the gramo- 
phone is always unkind to contraltos and the sex 
appeal does not come through. The Escamillo is good, 
but he and Carmen both fail completely with that 
magical duet ‘‘ Si tu m’aimes.” There is no sense of 
impending doom, and singers who can sing that duet 
without conveying that are pretty bad actors. Apart 
from the principals, the performance is beyond reproach, 
and the Orchestra and Choruses hors concours. By the 
way, a word to H.M.V.’s proof-readers. There are far 
too many mistakes in the printing of the Italian in the 
book of words. Not that anybody could hope to learn 
any Italian by comparing it to those ghastly English 
singing versions. 


The Connotsseur Catalogue 


I am not quite clear on what principle singing 
records are admitted to the Connoisseur’s Catalogue. 
None of the operatic arias included in the third issue 
is particularly noteworthy. The most attractive vocal 
record is that of de Gogorza and Tito Schipa in two 
duets ‘‘Los Rumberos”’ and “A la luz de la luna.”’ 
I believe many readers wanted Chausson’s Concerto in 
D Major with two violins and string quartet, and a 
de luxe performance has been provided for them on 
five twelve-inch discs with Cortot and Thibaud as the 
soloists. Personally, I find this Concerto rather dull, 
but it has many enthusiastic admirers. Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘ Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage Overture ”’ will be 
welcome by many, but for the life of me I cannot 
imagine why the fourth side of these two discs was 
devoted to the “ Spring Song ’”’ and “ Bees’ Wedding.”’ 
I should have thought they were the last pieces that 
would have appealed to connoisseurs, and the first 
pieces to be put in a popular monthly supplement. 
Wagner’s Overture to his first complete opera Die 
Feen played by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under Albert Coates on a twelve-inch disc is interesting. 
Some money could be won on this by betting with your 
friends who the composer was. Another delightful 
disc is Tommasini’s arrangement of the Suite from 
Scarlatti’s Good-Humoured Ladies. Goossens is con- 
ducting the London Symphony Orchestra, and this is 
the kind of music he conducts better than anybody 
else. I have already written about the performance of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole with H. Merckel as the 
soloist and Pasdeloup Orchestra conducted by Coppola. 
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There are plenty of good tunes here for anybody, and 
I suggest this for serialization. In other words, buy a 
disc a month till you have the four. 

I am afraid the more often I hear Scriabin’s Poem 
of Ecstasy the less I enjoy it ; but those who enjoy it 
will certainly enjoy the performance of it on a couple 
of twelve-inch discs by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Stokowski. Those who still claim that Scriabin 
makes a lot of unpleasant noise about nothing will 
rejoice over Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D, No. 7, really 
exquisitely played by young Menuhin with an orchestra 
conducted by his teacher Enesco on three twelve-inch 
discs. Menuhin should record the whole of Mozart’s 
violin compositions before he grows any older. Youth’s 
the time for such music. He can wait to play Bach later 
on. Not that he does not play Bach admirably, but 
do let him give us all Beethoven’s early violin sonatas 
and all Mozart’s sonatas and concertos first. They 
can be packed away like pot-pourri until the poor 
bank-ridden public can afford to buy them. He is 
already sixteen years old. There is no time to lose. 
Gather your rosebuds while ye may, recorders. 


Columbia gave us a splendid orchestral record last 
month of Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine played by the 
British Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Walter. 
The Ravel Piano Concerto with Marguerite Long as 
soloist and the composer himself as conductor is 
pleasant enough, but it sounds a little aprés la bataille. 
Still, it is just the kind of work that a connoisseur’s list 
should include, and as such it is included in the modest 
beginnings of a Columbia Connoisseur’s Catalogue. The 
other contribution this month to that list is ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Tale”’ of Stravinsky. I do not feel that I 
shall play it very often. Indeed, ‘‘ modern’ music 
seems to be turning into a damp squib. It will be 
interesting to see if ‘‘ modern” literature fizzles out 
in the same way. 


One of the first electric recordings was Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, and a horrible noise I fancy it 
would sound if I had it with me here to play beside this 
new version which is the very last word in good 
reeording. The performers are the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski, and though this is not 
a symphony I should want to hear every week there 
is plenty of obvious melody which fits certain moods, 
and as I said the recording is exceptionally good. 

Last year when I was in Aberdeen, Mr. Alex Sim, who 
is famous all over Scotland for his Strathspey and 
Reel playing, paid me the compliment of composing a 
March which he named after me. This has now been 
recorded on a ten-inch Beltona disc (1913) played by 
Mr. Sim himself with Mrs. A. Shand accompanying on 
the piano. On the other side of Compton Mackenzie’s 
March, which is a tune that anybody. might be proud 
of, is another composition of Mr. Sim called A Mavis 
Singing. 

One more word. While I was away from home all 
this last tiresome autumn the only gramophones I heard 
were electric gramophones, and I find it difficult to 


express my pleasure in returning to my E. M. Ginn 
Expert and my E.M.G. Mark 10a. For a little music 
every day the electric gramophone may be ali right, but 


with the amount of music I have every day I believe | 
that I should be sick to death of an electric gramophone | 


in a fortnight. Some may think the grapes are sour. [ 
They are not. They may not be hothouse Muscats of 7 
Alexandria, but they are sweet enough grapes and/ 
ripened without artificial heat. 








If I had direct aad 
alternating currents galore I would not banish either! ; 
the Expert or the Mark 10a. Moreover, they provide ‘ 








‘ 


all 


me with a perpetually unanswerable riddle, because) not 
after two years’ almost incessant playing of them bcth# it, | 
I am still as far from knowing which of the two I lke) ma: 
better. ; pay 

And yet another word. In addition to setting myself” he 
to write four books this year and continuing tay 7 tho 
weekly review of other people’s books in the Daily » pici 
Mail, I have taken on the Mustard and Cress column in# unc 
the Sunday Referee. ) not 
ComMPpTON MACKENZIE. © tot 
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ni * * > adn 
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I watch the mirror’s grace B fra 
Steadfast to watch your face 4 tall 
From me averted. g balk 
Myself I see not there, > slor 
Only the look of air pro 

In stillness chambered, 
And the twinned candleshine, her 
Humbled as at a shrine, 5 
That lights you lovely. . 
of t 

Beside the gramophone his 

Wandering in sound alone the 
You stand attentive ; | bef 

Closed in my separate sphere ie 

I hear the strain you hear, i did 
And see the rippled > pro, 
Reflection on you fall d quii 
With the identical g aoat 

Assent I pay it. ; 
> bri 
So stirs at your small sighs | Cn 
Candleflame, so replies rece 
The flame reflected ; was 
Yet are not more apart of ¢ 
Than your heart and my heart 7 
In sound sequestered ; the 
And with this stirred air stirred am; 
Whereon now haunts a third me! 
His heart conferring. Lie 
Mirror, behold your fill— har 
Good ghost, haunt out your will, kin 
I can with patience . ori 
Sit and foretaste the while | p 
That close by this exile B sol; 
Enriched, when turning Wi; 
Back into silence, you, l 
My more than music, renew hac 
My sight with greeting. stu 
Sytv1a TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


THE 


SINGING OF BRAHMS 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HY did Brahms never write an opera? No one 
W quite knew. He had all the necessary capacity, 
all the technical resource, but somehow the idea did 
not appeal to him. Once, after a friend had alluded to 


» it, he remarked jestingly, ‘To a first opera and a first 


marriage I could never bring myself.”” He was not of 


>a very confident or trustful disposition, and though 


nyself 7 
gy ny | 
Daily} 
mn in! 


he could write good tunes when he chose—tunes like 
those in his ‘* Hungarian Dances ”’ that could be readily 
picked up and hummed or whistled despite their 
uncommon rhythms—he may have feared that he could 


> not write a comic opera and perchance not have cared 


LIE. & 
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to try his hand at a serious one. It was on this account 


) that his music took so long to become popular with the 


Viennese public. In the end they ‘‘ learned to know and 
admire the compositions of Brahms and to take such 
an interest in the middle-sized, powerfully-built, 
long-bearded, blue-eyed musician that, when the 
first signs of his serious illness appeared and his strong 
frame shrank visibly from month to month, it was the 
talk of all classes from the highest to the poor profes- 
sional musician.’’ Yet, when his noble Requiem was 
produced years before, it had been hissed ! 

in England it was much the same story. Only by 
degrees did the illustrious Joachim, Brahms’s greatest 
friend and champion, succeed in teaching the audiences 
of the Monday Pops how to understand and appreciate 
his chamber music. He began by introducing in 1867 


» the sextet in B flat for strings; but six years elapsed 
| before it was played for the second time, and only then 
> did the name of Brahms begin to crop up in the Pop 
>) programmes. One after another the choicest of the 


quintets and quartets were discreetly brought forward, 
until at last in 1877 the full revelation came at Cam- 


bridge, where the first symphony; the now familiar 


C minor, was performed on the occasion when Brahms 
received his doctor’s degree (in absentid). But there 
was something else in that same year that helped most 
of all to swell the flowing tide. The novelty I refer to, 
the sensation of the moment as it proved to be among 
amateurs of good music, was not actually an instru- 
mental but a vocal one. It was the first set of the 
Liebeslieder-Walzer, Op. 52, for four voices with four- 
hand pianoforte accompaniment—a masterpiece of its 
kind, a gem surely of sparkling and spontaneous 
originality, if ever there was one. 

Now at this particular juncture I knew exactly one 
solitary specimen of Brahms’s songs, namely, the 
Wiegenlied, ‘‘ Guten Abend, gute Nacht,’ which I 
had heard sung by Mme. Albani, who was said to have 
studied it with the composer in Germany. But it had 


not prepared me for aught so enchanting as these 
clever but difficult waltz-quartets, with their pictur- 
esque pianoforte background; neither could I have 
realised at the time, or rather after hearing the second 
set, that the biographer of Brahms in Grove’s Dictionary 
would one day assert (with truth) that “‘ These two sets 
of vocal quartets were among the first things that 
made for Brahms’s real popularity with the English 
public, and since the date of the second set [November 
26th, 1877] it has never declined.”’ 

I may add that the four singers who introduced the 
earlier set were Frl. Sophie Lowe, Fri. Redeker (after- 
wards Lady Semon, wife of Sir Felix Semon), Mr. 
William Shakespeare, and Mr. Henry Pyatt. Individu- 
ally they were good artists, without being exactly great, 
though the ladies were first-rate lieder-singers, and 
Shakespeare, who started from the R.A.M. as a pianist 
and composer, had only just returned from his vocal 
studies with Lamperti at Milan. But what a quartet 
they made; what an ensemble! Careful study had 
enabled them to master and bring out all the freshness 
and originality of the music, to preserve a_ perfect 
balance with faultless intonation; and their instan- 
taneous changes from pp to ff and vice versa created 
effects that sounded entirely new. No wonder the 
audience felt, as they applauded the various numbers 
with growing enthusiasm, that nothing quite like it 
had been heard before. No wonder, either, that 
amateurs wanted to repeat the delightful experience, 
and that they at once began to ask what other music for 
the voice had been written by this excellent composer 
of chamber works, of difficult piano pieces and concertos, 
and at least one symphony, which had just been 
produced at Karlsruhe with great success and was 
shortly to be done by the Cambridge University Musical 
Society under Stanford. It did not take long to learn 
that he had already written dozens of beautiful songs, 
duets, trios, and choruses, not to mention the already 
famous German Requiem and the Songs of Triumph and 
of Destiny, both just on the point of being heard here. 

But what had been made evident by the Liebeslieder- 
Walzer was that the mode of rendering these things was 
distinctly a speciality, the secret whereof was only to 
be acquired by those who had gone through a course 
of studying the lieder of Brahms’s great precursors, 
Schubert and Schumann. Fortunately, there were 
singers at hand and on the way who had conquered the 
method and were equal to the task. I need not name 
now more than three or four—vocalists well known at 
the period I speak of such as Thekla Friedlander, Marie 
Fillunger, and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, besides occasional 
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recitalists from abroad like Gura and Von zur Miihlen 
and others who used to supply the vocal relief at the 
Pops. I was reminded of this novel feature (as it 
appeared to us) in the higher art of song-interpretation 
when I read the other day some criticisms of a wireless 
performance of Brahms’s Zigeunerlieder, or Gipsy 
Songs for vocal quartet and pianoforte, Op. 103, which 
had originally excited as much admiration as the 
Liebeslieder-Walzer when they appeared at a later date. 
Who the singers were does not matter, but I think they 
were English, and their rendering of the wonderful 
collection of pieces was so far from being a l’hongroise as 
to suggest very little notion of the true way in which 
Brahms should be sung. How much they had under- 
reheersed them one could hardly guess. The real 
point was that the essential snap and vitality, the true 
spirit and style, were completely lacking. 

Let it be conceded once for all that, notwithstanding 
the purity of his melodic line and the rare vocal quality 
of his writing, the art of singing Brahms as he should 
be sung is an extremely elusive one. But it is to be 
acquired if diligently studied. Poor Shakespeare had 
the gift in him to the finger-tips ; and he could also 
communicate it to or share it with all who sang 
with him. Hence the monopoly of the tenor part in 
these quartets that he enjoyed so long as the Pops 
continued to exist. I can recall a fresh distribution 
of the parts in the season of 1879-80, when his com- 
panions were Thekla Friedlander, Héléne Arnim, and 
Mr. Frank Ward; and that produced as nearly as 
possible an ideal performance. Two good “ classical ”’ 
English singers of the same period, soprano and 
contralto, were Miss Louise Phillips and Mrs. Isabel 
Fassett, both of whom succeeded in mastering the 
secret in their admirable duets. Miss Santley, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Carlotta Elliott and Miss Liza 
Lehmann, all refined and accomplished sopranos, were 
likewise constant favourites, but they rarely, very rarely, 
included a song by Brahms in their selections. English 
male singers were nearly as hesitant, as if afraid of 
burning their fingers with the unfamiliar stuff ; though 
I seem to remember on one occasion a particularly good 
beginning on the part of Mr. Plunket Greene with 
Feldeinsamkeul. Sir George Henschel, ever in the van 
with novelties at his London Symphony Concerts in 
the ’80’s and ’90’s, was one of the pioneers in the vocal 
recital field at that period and gradually included more 
Brahms in his programmes; for he foresaw the day 
when the Hamburg master would hold his own with 
Schubert and Schumann in the estimation of the English 
public. 

Still the progress was slow until after the turn of the 
century. There was, of course, no lack of material to 
draw upon ; the difficulty was rather to know where to 
begin, for Brahms wrote in all some two hundred songs, 
and the early prejudice against them could only be over- 
come by selecting the more attractive. It seems odd to 
read in the latest edition of Grove that they used to 
be pronounced “‘unvocal’’; but so it was, and “it is 
within the memory of many that the average English 


singer would not attempt to sing anything by him.” 
The ‘‘ absurd falsity ”’ of the accusation was disproved 
when sopranos began to perceive and portray the 


classic beauty and symmetry of Von ewiger Liebe, An {| 
die Nachtigall, Die Mainacht, Vergebliches Stadndchen | 
and Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer ; contraltos to 7 
revel in the Sapphische Ode, Auf dem Kirchofe, Liebestreu, | 
and Der Schmied; tenors and baritones (or basses) to | 
discover the charm of Wie bist du meine K6nigin, 7 
Stdndchen, Sonntag, An ein Veilchen, Ruhe, Siissliebchen, © 
It took time to 
win favour even for these in the concert room, and still 7 
longer to persuade a British gramophone company to 7 
venture to allow a record to be made of.a single 7 
example. Besides, only a small minority cared twenty | 
years ago to hear Brahms sung in the original German, — 
and the English translations were so bad that no one 7 
wanted either to sing or to listen to them. (Hence the © 
fact, I suppose, that I included a volume of new Brahms | 
translations of my own in the collection of Lieder in © 


and the dramatic quality of Verrath. 


English which Metzlers brought out before the War.) 


The complete revelation of the art of singing Brahias ~ 
in this country ought unquestionably to be dated from © 
That was in| 
1906, whilst I was yet a resident in New York, so I 7 
cannot be sure whether it was in that year or the next | 
that I first heard her at a recital at Queen’s Hall with | 
her accomplished teacher, Artur Nikisch, at the piano. | 
Subsequently she used to have the clever Paula Hegner © 
for her accompanist, and in latter years, of course, it = 


the arrival of Mme. Elena Gerhardt. 


has heen Mr. Coenraad van Bos. But this I do know: 
that no singer ever combined in herself the arts of 
vocalization and diction, as Elena Gerhardt has done, 
to the amazing degree that has enabled her, with her 


immense intelligence, truthfulness, and variety of! 
treatment, to lay bare for us everything that there is/ 
to know and feel in Brahms’s vocal compositions. | 
Whatever the character of the song, and above all, © 
perhaps, in those based upon the Volkslied which was { 
so deeply ingrained in the master’s nature, she has | 
never once failed to grasp and interpret every nuance | 
of colour or light and shade in what seems to be abso- | 
The present generation has | 
special reason to be grateful for her electrical gramo- | 
phone records of Brahms, because they are not only} 
technically perfect, but authoritative and unique. | 


lutely the right manner. 


They have, I believe, been made exclusively for His 
Master’s Voice, and I have only recently had occasion 
to speak of the fine fleur of the collection issued as part 
of the Connoisseur’s Catalogue. 

The present-day popularity of Brahms in every aspect 
of his genius requires no insistence from anyone. It 
speaks for itself from every concert notice-board and 
musical advertisement page. The name is among the 
select few that can be found worth relying upon for 
a one-composer programme, such as | observe, /or 
instance, in the enterprising scheme for the current 
series of Sunday Concerts at the Grotrian Hall. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AS ANARCHIST 


by “ TERPANDER ” 


Preliminary 

[ was extremely interested in the essays of Messrs. Hubbard, 
Hopkins, Saunders, and Wilkins on the subject of ‘ The 
Limitations of the Gramophone,” and the Editor’s comments 
thereon. The questions of satiety and repetition are of 
paramount importance—they represent what is perhaps the 
most significant aspect of gramophonic function and esthetics, 
and have a definite bearing on the quality of various musics, 
an the nature of musical experience. 


Deprectatton— 

One thing emerges from the adductions of the essayists : 
The music lover has to make a definite adjustment within 
himself when he faces the enigmatic personality of the gramo- 
phone, to whom he has entrusted the task of reproducing those 
sounds (of wind and reed-wind, of bow on string, of percussion, 
and of human larynx) which he is accustomed to hear in the 
concert hall. And he makes new esthetic distinctions 
between the music which palls on him and the music which 
makes an enduring appeal to his appreciative sense—new, 
because he discovers that a Beethoven symphony can become 
stale in comparison with a simple dance tune. And the weak- 
nesses which lie hidden in the texture of the music gradually 
dawn on him. True, he can rarely account for these, because 
he has been trained, by criticism which is well-meaning but 
inept, to regard music as a whole, to examine it in the light of 
a nomogeneous entity. He sees musical history, not in per- 
spective, but in emotive terms of himself. The thing which he 
loved has grown small and dim and nugatory. Such a fuss to 
make about Sibelius! He finds himself wondering why. And 
when Elgar has become banal, Ravel merely ordinary, and 
Strauss as empty as a brightly coloured balloon . .. why? 


—accounted for 

The real explanation of his disillusionment is that music 
is divided into two categories. There is the music which calls 
up emotion in us (not necessarily of the type which the com- 
poser wished to evoke), and with which we identify ourselves. 
When we listen to this so-termed “ subjective ’’ music (which 
includes the music of Beethoven, Wagner, Debussy, Scriabine, 
Schénberg, etc., and the bulk of romantic and impressionistic 
music whose source is ‘“ Tristan’’) we all tend to become 
little critics, irrespective of whether we possess the true critical 
faculty or not, and we gratuitously assume the existence of an 
intimate psychological bond between critic-listener and com- 
poser. One and all, we are animated with a desire to delineate 
our complexes first and our art afterwards. We do not wish 
to contemplate the music, but participate in it. It would not 
be exaggerating to say that the vast majority of our critics 
(and the greater part of our audiences) are attuned to the 
appraisal and delineation of this subjective music—and 
nothing else. But subjective music depends for its maximum 
effect on the quality of emotion in the listener; and if after 
repeated hearings (such as the gramophone makes possible) 
the listener’s emotive self fails to respond, the music is deprived 
of its significance. The fault lies not so much with us, as with 
the composer who developed the spiritual appeal of his com- 
position at the expense of the music’s essential purity. Music 
is the most severely hermetic of all the arts. Her charm is 
derived from multitudinous mathematically correct combina- 
tions of twelve toncs. That charm goes a long way towards 
being destroyed when Euterpe is forced to be the handmaiden 
of literature. There is no sound pattern, however exquisite, 
which can survive excessive humanisation, uncorrupted. An 
emotional basis to music invites the sneers of posterity, out of 


tune with the heart-throbs of the composer. A very interesting 
example of the cult of subjectivity can be found in the 
critics’ attitude to the real Stravinsky (the Stravinsky of 
Les Noces, Oedipus Rex, L’ Histoire du Soldat, the Violin 
Concerto, etc.). This composer refuses to be a musical Freud, 
and the critics (reared from babyhood on an exclusively 
Wagnerian diet) resent bitterly the absence of psycho-analysis 
in his scores. Stravinsky prefers to regard music in a strictly. 
musical light, and the critics denounce this as unfeeling, , They. 
are quite prepared to embrace atonality, with all its swooningly 
spiritual implications, but they hedge at encouraging a man 
who professes no sympathy with their psychological dilemmas, 
a modern who is scandalous enough to delight in establishing 
the tonality, and who uncompromisingly rejects contrapuntal 
harmony, the richest mental kaleidoscope ever evolved in any 
art, for a primitive rhapsodic polyphony. 


Dilemma and Prejudice 


We are now faced with the listener’s dilemma. What is he 
to do? With great preliminary trepidation he spends 32s. on 
some of the finest music known to him. It may be a Strauss 
tone-poem, or a Sibelius symphony, or a subscription to the 
Hugo Wolf Society, or a series of Wagner excerpts. He takes 
it home and the result is always the same. When he hears it 
for the first time, in the privacy of his home, his bosom heaves, 
and he experiences a quite beautiful emotion. He subsequently 
goes through every form of introspective analysis. But after 
playing it on an average of twice a week for three months, he 
begins to take a vague dislike to the thing (unless his musical 
experience is of the most elementary). Judicious isolatory 
periods may revive the charms of the formerly treasured discs, 
but always in a steadily diminishing aspect. Under such 
circumstances, a strong and rather humiliating tendency to 
barter may overwhelm the student of ‘* good ’’ music, when he 
discovers that certain records are lying idle on his shelf. And 
records with such impeccable references! It seems a shame to 
sell them. . .. And wherein lies the truth? His enchanting 
work, alas, plays on his emotions, until he is utterly sick of 
himself and the music which is the cause of his insufferable 
boredom. An occasional concert may fail to revive his previous 
adoration of the work, because he is now aware of the real 
nature of the music. In spite of its apparent richness and 
complexity, it is to him nothing more than a “shell ’”’ for the 
reception of emotions which, in his case, have long since been 
exhausted. A beautiful, meaningless “shell.”” Thus he may 
feel. Forthright to express such heretical opinions is @ very 
different matter. His inner self embraces apostasy, although 
his conscious self may remain faithful to a prejudice which is 
as strong, in its way, as Mr. Wilenski’s “‘ Greek prejudice.” 
How does it seem possible to deny Beethoven? Yet the intrinsic 
weakness, not only of Beethoven’s music, but of all subjective 
music, is surely that, in order to “ get over’”’ its appeal, it 
must play on our emotions. And our emotional reaction to 
@ given piece of music may wear out, after a time, leaving us 
stranded and the music valueless. The concert goer has 
the best of it—to him César Franck’s Symphony in D minor 
always comes in the nature of a delightful surprise—and 
the right place for subjective music is in the concert hall, 
where the composer originally intended it to be played. 

The gramophone certainly damns it. 


Art which does not pall 

Let us now assume that the listener, in desperation, turns to 
@ music “ an sich,” decorative and self-sufficient, a music which 
is architectonic rather than anecdotal, which is moving in very 
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much the same way as a beautiful sculpture or building or 
carved relief is moving. And he finds himself, very probably, 
in a motley assembly, quite unlike the fine but disappointing 
company he has been accustomed to associate with. Bach and 
Mozart are there, it is true, as the chief representatives of an 
obsolete classicism, but they rub shoulders with a certain 
notorious Str , most famous of the rebellious neo-classicists, 
with the unimportant Debussy of the Sonates pour Divers 
Instruments, with Hindemith, with Bartok, and perhaps even 
with Poulenc, who hails from that house of ill-fame known as 
** Les Six,” which, as the subjectivists wisely remind us, is 
mow a crumbled ruin. Here he finds a music which, strangely 
enough, makes no pretence of being anything else, and you have 
neither to abuse it bitterly nor feel conscience-stricken about 
it in the event (unlikely) of its palling on you. He will, if he 
is not too cocksure of the infallibility of his past musical ex- 
periences (that is, if he can overcome his prejudice in favour 
of “subjective” music, a prejudice which may persist long 
after the music itself has become emptied of its appeal), 
certainly appreciate that superb objectivity, crying “ adorn- 
ment for its own sake,”’ which is the notorious Str ’s art 
and also Bach’s. Such works as the Preludes and Fugues of 
the one master and L’ Histoire du Soldat of the other, definitely 
do not stale with repetition, nor, for a like reason, does the 
enchanting “‘ Twig” of Van Gogh which hangs in my room. 
Here is art with which one lives, and which one contemplates 
with a gentle ecstasy. It is unthinkable that we should 
associate this particular art (which is diametrically opposed to 
the subjective creed of confession-through-music) with uncom- 
fortable and frenetic outbursts of the soul. We do not know 
what the soul is, and Beethoven may help us to diagnose it 
improperly rather than properly. But we do know the sweet 
satisfaction of our bodies, and we should escape from all recoil 
in connection with things of the body—and music is one of them. 
it means rising out of your environment, and renouncing the 
so-called “spiritual solace”? embodied and typified in 
subjective music. It means that the “‘sympathy-suffering 
coruscation ”’ (as D. H. Lawrence so aptly describes it), which 
is far removed from the intrinsically geometrical nature of 
music, must go. Analogies between the arts are on the whole 
to be impugned. But there is surely one that must strike the 
critical eye—the analogy between modern objective music and 
modern carved sculpture (as opposed to the impressionist 
and romantic modelling, which is allied to painting). These 
words, for instance, of Mr. Wilenski (‘‘ The Meaning of Modern 
Sculpture ”’) could be applied with extraordinary aptness to a 
work like Stravinsky’s Octet : 

(a) “Sculpture (Music?) is the conversion of any mass of 
matter (notes? notes in the form of tonalities?) without formal 
meaning into a mass that has been given formal meaning as 
the result of human will.” 

(b) “* Essential sculpture (music?) is sculpture which has 
the same kind of meaning as the sphere, the cube and the 
cylinder.” 

(c) “Sculptural (Musical?) imagination is the power to 
organize formal energy in symbols for the universal analogy 
of form.” 

Must we then learn to hear music in terms of organic life as 
based on the musical equivalents of the cube, the sphere and 
the cylinder? Will pure form (which is embodied in everything 
that lives and grows and is quiescent and is) finally triumph 
over emotion-shrouded form (as essentialized in Beethoven 
and Rodin)? In modern sculpture it already has. In modern 
music there is still contamination from romantic sources. 








The Gramophone as Anarchist 


The importance of the gramophone can hardly. be over- 
estimated. It may be said to have engendered a new and 
revolutionary conception of the nature of music, and its 
func tion in relation to ourselves. It has enabled us to test the 
intrinsic worth of what has hitherto been considered the most 


unapproachable of all arts*. The music of Beethoven, dragged : 


down from its pedestal and stripped of its aloofness, can be 
revealed for’ what it is: an ethical paraphernalia playing 
yearningly on our intellectual consciousness, and relying for 
its immortality on the utmost minimum of contact with us. 
Thus we are presented with the amazing spectacle of an art 
(hitherto regarded in a sacrosanct light) whose value declines 


_— “i 


proportionately as our familiarity with it increases. We — 


perceive, in terms of direct experience, that a music whoss 
appeal is directed to that wavering, indecisive part of us, which 
we name the emotions, is bound to suffer in comparison with a 


music in which design exists for its own sake, and not as a f 


vehicle for mental conflict. 
exposure is as unedifying as it is ruthless and inevitable. We 
do not like to see our household gods denuded of all their 
mystery, and branded with the symbol of decadence. 
the gramophone makes us realize, above all, that those who 
prognosticate a musical decline may themselves be part of one 
(which commenced as far back as Beethoven), and that they 
inconsequently dismiss as decadent a musical renascence of 
the highest import. And for this we are grateful. The future 
of music, as depicted by the gramophone, is not such a cheerless 
affair. And after all, those whose musical upbringing forbicis 
them to take part in it will not be there. 


Technical Considerations 

It must, of course, be taken into consideration that those 
shining wax discs, which we have come to regard as so many 
musical cornucopias, are by no means perfect in their ability 


to act as mediums of sound. They have their limitations, which | 
Chief | 


the addition of unique advantages goes far to mitigate. 
of these is, that a gramophone record of a work pins you down 
to an appreciation of the formal purity of the music, and 
minimizes the subjective aspect as embodied in the interpreta- 
tion. The extraneous emotional element which is called into 
being by the presence of the conductor and a large orchestral 
body, and which provides a superficial and unnatural shroud 
for the music, is rarely in evidence in the reproduction. If 
conductor and orchestra do manage, on occasions, to inculcate 
their personal influence into the very grooves of the record, 
the effect is seldom lasting. It may vanish altogether after a 
dozen playings, leaving us free to appraise the music as we will 
—a procedure which, as demonstrated, is not without its 
drawbacks. All in all, a gramophone record is a compact and 
not unfaithful portrait of the sensitive art which it aurally 
projects ; it has nothing in common with the film which, at 
its best, offers us but a hazy vision of reality. Orchestral 
colours are attenuated, it is true, and resemble a brilliant 
miniature in their conciseness ; but they are much easier to 
grasp on that account, and the instrumental import of a work 
will often become more quickly apparent on a disc than in the 
echoing spaces of the concert hall. Added to which, form, the 
most important constituent of music, emerges almost unscathed 
from the involutions of the reproductory processes, and in 
many instances carries with it a distinct advantage over the 
concert hall performance. Chamber music, whose intimate 
demands are fulfilled on few occasions nowadays, is a case in 


point. 


Conclusion 

We must conclude by reaffirming the essential anarchism of 
the gramophone! Its disadvantage to the subjective listener 
(and aren’t we all?) is that it pulls down his favourite music 
and callously reveals the snags inherent in its structure, and 
indeed in its very creation. No longer can he identify himself 
so ardently with the titanic raptures and agonies of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. At the beginning of this essay, our hypo- 
thetical listener asked why. One can only hope, at its conclu- 
sion, that he is in possession of a not too unsatisfactory answer. 

* The examination of scores has helped, but not, I am inclined to 
think, materially, in the determining of musical status. Music is not 
music per se (and therefore not to be genuinely criticized) until it is 
filling the air with vibrations. 
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DELIUS 


by NORMAN CAMERON 


\ USICAL rebels are of two kinds. There is the bellicose, 
vociferous pyrotechnician who nails his colours to the 
mast with thunderous hammer-strokes, trumpeting forth his 
artistic credo with a persistence that hypnotises a half-deafened 
public into passive acceptance. Less spectacular is the tacitly 
determined progress of the sincere creative individualist who 
pursues his calm unswerving way, caring little for the world’s 
opinion, ignoring difficulties and stemming opposition by sheer 
tenacity and force of character. Of such is Frederick Delius. 

When only eight years old, Delius persuaded his younger 
brother to leave their Bradford home at four one morning and 
set off on an adventurous trek across ten miles of rugged 
moorland to Ilkley, provisioned only with a few sweets. And 
that childish escapade may well have 
sown the seeds of his deep-seated lifelong 
rebellion against rule-of-thumb com- 
placency and academic conventions ; of . 
his passionate craving for beauty and for 
the right to interpret that beauty in his 
own highly individual way. 

From childhood, Delius evinced striking 
musical ability. At six he played the 
piano by ear with great efficiency, and 
promised to develop into a fine violinist. 
His earliest musical impression was hear- 
ing Chopin’s posthumous Waltz played 
by a friend of his father’s, for Julius 
Delius, a naturalised Englishman of 
Dutch extraction, loved music and musi- 
cians, kept open house for artists appear- 
ing at Bradford concerts, and held 
frequent soirées of chamber music. 
Grieg’s *“‘ Humoresken ”’ and a perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Lohengrin’”’ heard when he was 
ten, were other landmarks in the young 
musician’s early career. These predilections are interesting in 
the light of the fact, stressed by Philip Heseltine in his invalu- 
able study of the composer, that Chopin, Grieg and Wagner 
alone have perceptibly influenced Delius’s style. 

Despite his own liking for mysic, Delius’s father had no use 
for it as a profession. From the first, Frederick was destined 
for the family wool business, and in 1879 the seventeen-year- 
old boy entered the Bradford office. But four years’ wearisome 
experience of the wool trade at home and in France, Saxony 
and Scandinavia, convinced Delius that business was definitely 
not in his line. His heart was set on music, and after several 
violent scenes with his father, who was equally convinced that 
music could be pursued as a hobby during leisure hours, young 
Delius announced his intention of growing oranges in Florida, 
where he felt that at least his soul would be his own. After 
endless discussions and delays, an orange plantation in 
Fernandina, at the edge of virgin forest beside the St. John 
River, was purchased by the harassed parent. Here, amid 
wild, luxuriant surroundings of intense beauty, Delius settled 
alone in the spring of 1884. And here, removed from the 
stultifying influences of civilisation, he finally determined to 
devote his life to music ! 

Leaving the oranges to the care of his negro assistants, 
Delius journeyed in search of a piano to Jacksonville, where 
he fell in with a Brooklyn organist named Ward, ordered south 
for his health. An immediate sympathy between the two 
musicians resulted in Ward’s accompanying Delius and his 
piano back to the orange grove. The next six months were 
devoted to intensive study of counterpoint under the organist’s 
enthusiastic tuition, though Ward, sensing his pupil’s natural 
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FREDERICK DELIUS 


harmonic gifts, wisely allowed these to develop spontaneously. 
Then, eager to continue his studies in Leipzig, Delius, with 
touching optimism, wrote begging his father’s assistance. 
Met with a flat refusal, he promptly disappeared from the 
plantation. And when his worried parents traced him a year 
later to Denville, Virginia, where he had obtained a lucrative 
post as professor of music, his father withdrew all opposition 
to the Leipzig scheme on condition that Delius returned home 
immediately. 

At the Leipzig Conservatorium the young composer studied 
with Hans Sitt, Reinecke and Jadassohn, attending Wagner 
performances under Nikisch and Mahler and concerts conducted 
by Brahms and Tschaikowsky. Among other musicians he 
met Grieg and Sinding, and the three 
became inseparable. Indeed, it was 
Grieg’s generous and enthusiastic cham- 
pionship of his young friend’s work and 
prospects that finally persuaded Delius’s 
father that his son might be something 
more than a wastrel and a dilettante. 

In 1899 Delius was working in Paris, 
where his associates included Ravel, 
Florent Schmitt, Strindberg, Gauguin, 
Bergliot Bjérnsen, Knut Hamsun, and 
the charming and talented artist Jelka 
Rosen, who became his wife. The 
majority of his compositions dating from 
this period, including three operas, a 
string quartet and two orchestral works, 
remain unpublished, chiefly on account 
of Delius’s merciless self-criticism. In 
1893 he even withdrew his second opera, 
‘The Magic Fountain,” on the eve of 
its production at the Weimar Opera 
House, because it fell below his self- 
imposed standard. 

On May 30th, 1899, Delius gave a first concert of his works 
in London at the old St. James’s Hall, conducted by Alfred 
Hertz. The programme included five of the Seven Danish 
Songs, the ‘“‘ Mitternachtslied ’’—an early sketch for the ** Mass 
ot Life’’—and excerpts from his opera ‘“ Koanga.’”’ Con- 
sidering that Delius’s highly individual harmonic idiom was 
completely strange to them, the critics as a whole evinced a 
surprising and intelligent appreciation of the young English- 
man’s genius. And from this time onwards Delius, who had 
just bought the beautiful little estate at Grez-sur-Loing, 
Fontainebleau, where he lives to this day, and where he has 
composed all his greatest music, saw his work gradually but 
surely winning favour in Germany and, later still, mainly owing 
to the sincere, untiring and practical championship of that 
genius among conductors, Sir Thomas Beecham, in his native 
country. In 1929 his pre-eminence in British music was 
recognised by the King, who made him a Companion of Honour. 
But it was only during the wonderful Delius Festival, organised 
in London by Sir Thomas that same autumn and attended, 
despite blindness and failing health, by the composer himself, 
that the full breadth, depth and infinite variety of this amazing 
music was revealed to Delius’s fellow-countrymen and acclaimed 
by crowded audiences in a series of the greatest ovations ever 
heard in a London concert hall. 

That was more than three years ago. And still that 
courageous, indomitable spirit, though crippled by paralysis and 
total blindness, continues to create music of supreme beauty : 
the Third Violin Sonata, the ‘‘ Song of Summer,”’ the infinitely 
moving “‘ Songs of Farewell.” Delius, the rebel, the passionate 
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lover of beauty and of life, remains in the hour of his affliction 
a living symbol of that triumph of spirit over flesh, of the ideal 
over the material which impregnates all his music for those 
whose ears are attuned to its true significance. 

Yet apparently the popular—and totally misleading— 
figurative conception of Delius is of an emasculated opium-eater 
composing in rhapsodic trances of inspiration. Otherwise 
intelligent music-lovers, having heard one or two of his works, 
stigmatise his music as decadent and narcotic ; babble know- 
ledgeably of its formlessness and its sameness. Even Sir 
Landon Ronald lately delivered himself of the opinion that 
‘‘ Delius is a dreamer and an exotic whose works are vague, 
aloof and nebulous.” 

For the charge of vagueness there is this much to be said: 
Delius weaves his melodic texture in among a shimmering 
harmonic background in so subtle and intricate a manner that 
to the unpractised listener the whole may sound little more 
than a mass of iridescent, shifting harmonies on a first hearing. 
It is only close and concentrated study that reveals the loving 
care with which every thread throughout the silken multi- 
coloured tapestry of a Persian carpet has been subtly utilised 
to contribute its share towards the perfect symmetrical loveli- 
ness of the whole. And so it is with Delius’s music. 

In addition to its harmonic subtlety, the typically British 
notion that a mind having achieved the rare condition of 
constant communing with beauty must inevitably suffer loss 
of vigour and virility has militated against the immediate 
comprehension of Delius’s music in this country. This com- 
poser’s powerful, sensitive and vigorous brain has concentrated 
on expressing the noblest, though to-day most lightly valued, 
impulse of the human soul—the craving after ideal beauty. 
Consequently his music is misinterpreted by the superficial 
listener as sensuous and aphrodisiac, a rose-strewn avenue 
of escape from reality. 


But Delius is no facile optimist. The deep and significant 
beauty of his creation soars far above the scented illusory depths 
of a dreamer’s paradise, far beyond the attainment of transitory 
human happiness. One needs only hear his autumn-haunted 
“Songs of Sunset,’ “Cynara,” or the painful and terrible 
‘** Arabesk,”’ to sense his realisation of the soul-sickness in- 
evitably attendant upon the satisfaction of mortal desires. 
Indeed, “‘ Arabesk ”’ (a setting for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra of a poem by Jacobsen), in its recreating of a hectic, 
frenzied passion, its brooding over the dregs of a sensuality 
beyond anything depicted by Wagner or Richard Strauss, its 
hopeless horror of disenchantment, the utter desolation and 
despair that breathe from the final ghastly whisper, ‘“‘ Knowest 
thou Pan?” is the most powerful and original workof its kind. 
To those who know only the Delius of ‘‘.Brigg Fair ’’ and the 
* First Cuckoo,” it would prove a revelation. 


To talk of the sameness of Delius’s music, therefore, is to 
admit oneself either unacquainted with the greater part of his 
output or lacking in discrimination. For, as Ernest Newman 
has said, “ Although the voice, the characteristic Delius voice, 
may be the same, what it has to say is different in each work 
for ears that are trained to perceive the finer shades of musical 
thought.’’ And to accuse him of formlessness is to lose sight 
of the fact that his music’s richness of emotional expression 
and unearthly beauty is shaped by a sense of consummate 
craftsmanship. Delius’s use of form may seem capricious ; it 
may and does defy analysis. But form, after all, was made for 
music, not music for form. And his interpretation of the 
spirit of musical form (which exists, surely and solely, to facili- 
tate the significant expression of musical ideas) gives his every 
work a sense of inherent completeness before which mere 
criticism retreats abashed. 

What has the gramophone done for Delius? Very little. 
Less, indeed, than for any other modern composer of his 
distinction. For although the catalogues may seem to offer 
& fair proportion of Delius records, apart from the Decca “‘ Sea 
Drift ’’—withdrawn on account of unsatisfactory surface and 
never, alas, replaced—no single one of Delius’s greater works is 





available on the gramophone. To anyone acquainted with 
such tremendous choral-orchestral achievements as the ‘* Mass 
of Life’ (1904-5), ‘“‘ Appalachia” (1902), the “Song of the 
High Hills”’ (1911-12), “Songs of Sunset” (1906-7) the 
opera ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet”’ (1900-1), the First 
Dance Rhapsody (1908), the Violin Concerto (1916), and 
the ‘“‘ North Country Sketches ’’ (1913-14), it seems incredible 
that they should remain unrecorded in view of the lavish issues 
of large-scale works by many of Delius’s lesser contemporaries. 

Despite its obtrusive surface and the inadequate orchestra’ 
playing, the Decca “‘ Sea Drift ’’—the solo part beautifull; 
sung by Roy Henderson—was a splendid enterprise. Thi: 
setting of Whitman’s tragic poem of two seabirds happil: 
nesting on Paumanok’s shore, of the she-bird’s disappearanc: 
and of her solitary companion’s anxious search, his lonel 
starlight vigils, his heartbroken singing, ‘‘ wonderful, causin: 
tears,’ evokes the whole mental and spiritual anguish cf 
bereavement. The pathetic narration of the lone singer's 
alternating moods of desolation, hope, apprehension an:| 
ultimate despair probes the very depths of grief. And the 
tender epilogue of farewell to happy life and love dies away o1. 
a note of sad resignation to the sound of the eternal rhythm: 
surge of the sea, bringing a sense of inevitability, of consola 
tion and of a deep peace. 

For Delius is no negativist. Witness the overwhelmin,; 
grandeur of his masterpiece, the “‘ Mass of Life,’’ which depict, 
the soul of man journeying through life, experiencing its lov> 
and laughter, its sorrows, its terrors and misgivings, its merci- 
less solitudes, its deep intolerable sadness, its intimations of 
immortality, finally exulting in the epic work’s tremendou: 
closing pzan of triumph, “ Joy is deeper far than grief of heart. 
. . . Joy craves for all things endless day, eternal, everlasting, 
endless day !”’ 

In ‘“‘ Appalachia ”’ Delius builds upon the simple theme of an 
old negro slave song a series of overwhelmingly lovely impres- 
sions of negro life and tropical nature in the great Mississipp: 
swamps, invoking distant echoes of human voices in vast 
solitudes and the unquenchable loneliness that lurks in the 
questing heart of man. How unbearably poignant is Delius’s 
occasional use of a wordless choir to heighten the brooding 
mystery, the aching sense of separation that pervade this 
intensely moving work! Only in one haunting unaccompanied 
chorus and in the marvellous choral epilogue transcending the 
pain of parting, do the voices become more than symbols of 
that close communion between nature and the soul of man 
which even our hectic, panic-ridden modern materialism 
cannot utterly destroy. 

It is in such works as ‘“ Appalachia,” “ Sea Drift,’ and the 
‘* Mass of Life’’ that the supreme manifestation of Delius’s 
genius is found. The gramophile whose knowledge of his 
music is limited to the few works as yet recorded has explored 
only the fringe of this strange, enchanted territory. Of the 
music available on the gramophone, the most significant is the 
magical ‘“‘ Walk to the Paradise Garden.’’ Although this 
orchestral interlude is incorporated into the score of “‘ A Village 
Romeo and Juliet,’’ it was actually written five years after 
the opera’s completion, and inserted between the garish clamour 
of the Fair Scene and the final moving episode where the 
destitute young lovers chose to drift down the river to death 
rather than face life’s mockery and disillusion. The interlude 
depicting their pathetic little pilgrimage from the fair ground 
to the riverside inn has been recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. L2087) and more 
recently by Mr. Geoffrey Toye and the New Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. D1738). Mr. Toye’s is the better recording 
as recording—a beautiful if slightly matter-of-fact performance. 
Interpretatively, Sir Thomas has penetrated more deeply into 
the poetry and pathos, the passionate yearning and inevit- 
ability of the music’s mood. 

‘ Brigg Fair, an English Rhapsody ”’ (1907) is also recorded 
by the same conductors on Col. L2294-5 and H.M.V. 1696-7. 
Here, to my mind, Beecham’s version is unsurpassable in its 
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delicacy, its poetry, its subtle radiance as of a cloudless summer’s 
day. Mr. Toye seems a trifle deliberate and over-urgent, 
though he avoids the superfluous fair-ground atmosphere and 
the eccentric tempi superimposed by many conductors upon 
this serene and lovely work. The title is, of course, simply 
that of an old Lincolnshire folk tune, passed on to Delius by 
Percy Grainger, who has himself set it chorally. The work, 
apart from an ecstatically tender pastoral interlude (second side 
oi first record), consists of variations woven around this Dorian 
melody, and is in no sense programmatic except in so far as it 
recreates the atmosphere of the English countryside. 

The exquisite idylls for small orchestra, ‘‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring ” (1912) and ‘“‘ Summer Night on the 
Kiver’’ (1911), are also recorded by both Mr. Toye and Sir 
‘thomas. (Why, oh why all this duplication when so much of 
Delius remains unexplored ?) Beecham’s ‘ First Cuckoo ”’ is 
« twelve-inch (Col. L2096), Mr. Toye’s a ten-inch record (H.M.V. 
505), and therein lies the difference between a perfect inter- 
pretation—surely one of the loveliest records in existence— 
end one less so, though eminently satisfying in its way. Philip 
!teseltine refers to the “* First Cuckoo ” as an epitome of Delius’s 
i:fe’s work, “‘. . . avisionof such sweet and tender loveliness 
that the heart stands still in contemplation of it and the old 
unrest of the soul is put to sleep.’ It is based on a two-part 
theme: the first half being Delius’s own, the second derived 
‘rom @ Norwegian folk-song, ‘“‘In Ola Valley,” used very 
( ifferently by Grieg in a piano piece (Op. 66). ‘‘ Summer Night 
on the River ”’ is an intimately reflective miniature composed 
on the river that borders Delius’s garden at Grez. On 
(olumbia D1638 Sir Thomas Beecham captures something of 
its lyrical magic: Mr. Toye on H.M.V. E544 is less successful 
tnough technically his recording is the better. 

On H.M.V. D1696—7 Mr. Toye and the L.S.O. give a sensitive 
performance of ‘In a Summer Garden ”’ (1908). Dedicated 
to the composer’s artist wife, this luminous kaleidoscopic work 
is eloquent of the moods induced by a warm summer’s 
day passed among the ceaseless happy activities of small 
creatures, while under all flows a strain of deep and tranquil 
contentment such as only a perfect companionship can give. 
A Song Before Sunrise’’ (1918) occupies the last side of 
D1697. Conducted by John Barbirolli, this would seem to 
express the joyous anticipation and hushed expectancy of a 
nature lover awaiting the coming of day on some lonely moun- 
tain top. 

On H.M.V. B3721 Eric Fenby, the Yorkshire musician who 
acted for three years as Delius’s amanuensis, conducts two 
lately composed pieces—‘‘ Caprice’’ and ‘“‘ Elegy ’’—for ’cello 
and small orchestra, the solo part being lovingly interpreted 
by Beatrice Harrison. The Caprice, though touched with 
fantasy, holds more than a hint of sadness: the Elegy seems 
pregnant with wistful remembrance of times past, yet infused 
with that sense of vision transcending the moment’s mood 
characteristic of Delius’s work. These enchanting miniatures 
may well go down to posterity as of historic interest ; for their 
performance, at the fag-end of a miscellaneous studio concert, 
was considered by the B.B.C. sufficient celebration of Delius’s 
seventieth birthday, which fell on January 29th of last year. 

Miss Harrison has also recorded the Serenade from Delius’s 
incidental music to Flecker’s ‘‘ Hassan” (1920) on H.M.V. 
B3274 less satisfactorily, perhaps, than Lionel Tertis on Col. 
L2343. Of far greater moment is her eloquent performance, 
with Harold Craxton as pianist, of the ’Cello Sonata (1917) 
on H.M.V. C1749-50. Written in Delius’s favourite three-in- 
one movement form, this glorious work exploits the ’cello’s 
entire range in one long swaying melody, which merges from a 
turbulent harmonic struggle between ’cello and piano into a 
Lento Molto Tranquillo ot sombre brooding loveliness sorrow- 
fully ebbing, only to flow again in a recapitulation of the 
Opening’s impetuous song. 

The Violin Sonata No. 1 (1892) (actually the second in 
order of composition, the original sketch for the first sonata 
remaining, among other early compositions, unpublished) 


is perhaps the most appealing of Delius’s chamber works. It 
is a curious fact that whereas in his orchestral music the 
harmonic texture is apt to assume greater importance than the 
melodic line, in his sonatas melody holds the field against piano 
parts which are mere background. Delius’s unfailing rhythmic 
sense and the lyrical beauty of the violin themes make of this 
work something more than a long, wistful reverie broken by 
sudden vigorous calls to action. It is played with so much 
insight and sympathetic understanding by May Harrison and 
Arnold Bax (H.M.V. C1749—50) that one only hopes these 
artists may shortly record the newly published Third Sonata, 
which they introduced to the London and wireless publics 
with such success in the autumn of 1930. 


The Second Sonata for Violin and Piano (1915, begun 
1905) has been transcribed for viola by Lionel Tertis, who, with 
George Reeves, gives a superb performance of this virile work 
on Col. L2342-3. The violist’s sensitive realisation of the 
slow section’s haunting beauty is quite beyond praise. 


Delius’s piano compositions are few and comparatively 
unimportant. But the ten-inch disc (Col. 5444) on which 
Evlyn Howard-Jones plays a Mazurka, two Waltzes and the 
delightful Toccata is of interest to all true Delians. For some 
unaccountable reason a companion record by Howard-Jones 
of the Three Preludes and the enchanting Dance for Harpsi- 
chord was issued only in America. 


Of Delius’s thirty-seven lovely songs, we have on Col. L2344 
“ Twilight Fancies,” ‘‘ Cradle Song,’’ and a mutilated version 
of ‘‘The Nightingale’ (all 1888-9) exquisitely sung by Dora 
Labbette to Sir Thomas Beecham’s impeccable accompani- 
ment. This record is a joy for ever, and the thought that a 
treasury of still more beautiful Delius songs remains neglected 
while our singers record and re-record banal ballads and effete 
operatic arias arouses feelings that lie too deep for printable 
expression. For his Norwegian and Danish Songs, the 
eloquent settings of Verlaine, Shelley and various English 
lyrics, ‘“‘ Cynara,” “‘ A Late Lark,” ‘‘ Autumn,” “‘ Black Roses,”’ 
and tie supremely beautiful ‘‘ I—Brasil’’ are worthy to rank 
among the world’s great songs. 


In ‘*‘ I—Brasil,’’ indeed, is enshrined the very essence of 
Delius’s music, of its significance to those who still dare open 
their hearts to beauty in this age of organised ugliness and 
shrieking materialism. I—Brasil was the name given to the 
Celtic Isles of the Blessed whose haven was attained, not 
through death, but through the ultimate victory of spirit over 
flesh. And Delius has immortalised Fiona Macleod’s lyric in 
music of aching, incomparable loveliness: 


‘There’s sorrow in the world, O wind, there’s sorrow in 
my heart 

Night and day, night and day : 

So why should I not listen to the song you sing to me ? 

The hill cloud falls away in rain, the leaf whirls from the tree, 

And peace may live in I—Brasil where the last stars touch 
the sea, 

Far away, far away !” 


If I have seemed to dwell upon the spirit of Delius rather than 
the letter, it is because in the “ spiritual treasure ’’ this music 
held for Philip Heseltine, and holds for those among us to whom 
it speaks with blessed intimacy, lies the secret of its ageless 
appeal. Among musicians, its creator is already ranked with 
the great composers of all time. It rests with the ordinary 
music lover to seek for himself the wealth of beauty, tranquillity 
and spiritual solace, the deep abiding peace that dwells in the 
music of our honoured and beloved fellow-countryman, 


Frederick Delius. 
NORMAN CAMERON. 


[The Hon. Secretary of the Delius Society, 40, Langham 
Street, W.1, will be glad to hear from any readers interested 
in the recording of further works of the composer. | 
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THE VIOLIN AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


by H. P. MORGAN-BROWNE 


HE gramophone records of the present day are often said 
to present us with perfectly faithful records of the playing 
of the virtuosi engaged in making records. 

I do not believe this to be true. Perfectly pleasing and agree- 
able records we do indeed get, but only in a few instances are 
they faithful records of the playing of great violinists. Particu- 
larly I would cite Jascha Heifetz as the one par excellence 
whose playing sounds as nearly as may be the same on a record 
and on the concert platform. On the other hand, Jacques 
Thibaud is barely recognizable even to those who could 
distinguish him, playing behind a screen, from all other 
players. 

Thibaud has a more varied range of tone than any other 
player at present well known to the public. On the records he 
has the least varied tone. His tone comes out dull and even. 

The late Eugéne Ysaye, who drew the richest and strongest 
tone from his fiddle on the concert platform, shows to no such 
advantage in his records. On the other hand, Szigeti and 
Isolde Menges are often more powerful on their records than in 
a hall. 

Kreisler comes out not exactly the same, but at least quite 
distinctively. Albert Sammons gains a little in power, but loses 
a little in light and shade. Menuhin loses in light and shade, 
and so does a very similar player, e.g., Mischa Elman. Jelly 
d’Aranyi remains recognizable, and on the whole so does her 
sister, Adila Fachiri. There are records of the playing of 
Sarasate and Dr. Joachim, but in those days the records were 
bad, comparatively speaking, and of these two players you will 
learn next to nothing by hearing those records. 

It is farcical, of course, that Szigeti and Isolde Menges should 
appear to have nearly twice the amplitude of tone that Ysaye 
had: it was very nearly the other way about. 

One would, I think, like to know how these misrepresentations 
have come about. 

It is possible that Ysaye and Thibaud never took up their 
stand properly before the microphone, or it is possible that 
their type of tone cannot, or is not at present, fully caught by 
the recording instruments, or it may be that the circumstances 
of recording upset them so that they actually played unlike 
themselves, or it may be that some of those who directed the 
recording knew much better how to do it than others did. 

For my part, I imagine I have noticed that those violinists 
who have a spreading tone (like good port on the palate) do 
not record so well as those whose tone is more metallic, whose 
tone, as it were, has more voltage than amperage. But this 
does not explain the mystery of Isolde Menges, whose tone 
is of the Ysaye type, not so gusty or powerful, but perhaps 
more evenly sustained. Her tone is not especially metallic, 
yet she records in most lifelike manner. 

As the late August Wilhelmj often said, those players whose 
manner of drawing their tone emphasised the loudness of the 
upper-partials nearest to their notes had a spreading woodenish 
tone, those whose style brought out rather the upper-partials 
distant from their notes had a ringing metallic tone amounting 
at time to harshness. 

Of Wilhelm] himself a critic once complained “ he plays the 
trombone, not the violin.”” Wilhelmj, of course, had the biggest 
pure tone ever heard on the concert platform from a violinist— 
he could be heard even when the orchestra was in full swing. 
An American critic wrote: “‘ In the Lipinski Military Concerto 
with the brass doing its damnedest, you could still hear 
Wilhelmj at least as plainly as you can hear an ordinary 
violinist when the piano accompaniment is rather too loud.”’ 

Unfortunately we have no records of his playing. But as 
he was chock-full of theories as to tone-production, I have no 
doubt he would soon have adapted himself to obtain the best 


results. With his naked ear he could detect many upper- 
partials in any note as well as another man who used a 
Helmholtz resonator—the proof of this was that he would say 
which upper-partial was responding most strongly, and that 
his verdict always agreed with that of the man who was using 
the resonators to detect the relative strength of these over- 
notes. I think, then, that on the whole the players with slightly 
metallic tone come out best in recording, but the other factors 
I have mentioned all of them probably concur to enhance or 
moderate the final result. 

If any instructions are given to the players, I am sure that 
both Ysaye and Thibaud would be put more out of their stride 
than the other violinists herein mentioned. If the room in 
which they have to record is constructed to deaden the sound, 
that would upset those two players more than the others, for 
they especially were encouraged by the fullness and beauty of 
their own tone, and least able to do themselves justice on 
occasions when for example something, such as cold hands, or 
violin not playing as well as usual, happened to spoil their joy 
in their own playing. 

Lastly, the people who recorded for them may in some way 
have failed to do as well as recorders for the others. 

It is noticeable, however, that flute-like tones on the violin 
record best, and in these the fundamental note is almost 
eclipsing all the upper-partials belonging to it. Of course to 
the naked ear this is the case with all notes, but I mean that 
if you use resonators you will find that the upper-partials are 
only sounding feebly where the tone is flute-like ; with a trom- 
bone or trumpet-like sound you will hear them ring out strongly. 

My final conclusions are that Heifetz records with the very 
minimum loss of the characteristics of his playing. Nahe 

Szigeti and Isolde Menges do themselves more than justice. 
Kreisler loses only a very little of his feverish crispness of tone, 
and all other violinists, with the very marked exception of 
Ysaye and Thibaud, come out reasonably life-like. And I 
would like to add that one should guard against judging a 
violinist one has only heard on a gramophone record, although 
it is only a one in ten or twenty chance that the record does 
not faithfully give you the player’s characteristics. = 

This has been written, of course, purely from the violinist’s 
point of view. Recorders might be able to throw very much 
additional light on the subject. 

H. P. M-B. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom. | 





ORCHESTRAL 


BROADCAST. 
B117 (10in., ls. 6d.).—State Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Schmalstich: Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). 

It is inevitable that at eighteenpence the reproduction should 
leave some doubts, even in a Liszt so well known as this. The 
coarseness is more notable in the lower parts. Those who like 
the music won’t, probably, mind this. 


COLUMBIA. 

LX192-3 (12in., 12s.).—Gieseking and L.P.O., conducted by 

Wood: Symphonic Variations (Franck). 

[ had an article on this work in the issue of November 1932. 
[: is one of the most satisfying things I know, formally—a gém 
ot management. The relations between orchestra and piano 
are worth analysing for oneself. It seems to me a work for 
reticent handling. Gieseking affords us some moments of that 

perhaps most notably at the start of side 2. The piano, in 
the new recording, must be watched, for the tendency of its 
hammers to have too much to say. Their percussion is 
magnificd. From the judgment of the ear, I should say that 
we get a higher proportion of percussive noise now than we 
used to: that is, the hammer’s sound is penetrating the music 
more than it does in the concert-hall. Some of this string tone, 
too, needs reconsidering. I’m definitely not happy about it. 
We are in danger of getting things out of proportion again. 
There appears to be a constant struggle over this, in all gramo- 
phone history. I fancy there is some cyclic timing of recurring 
types of difficulty in recording. Is the recorder catering again 
to public demand, or what is supposed to be such? I cannot 
think all this string tone is entirely pleasant to anyone who has 
lived among strings. The middle broods only moderately well, 
and the finale is on the slow and stodgy side. Hess gives it a 
lift. It must not be solemn. The reading will not actively 
displease, I think: only, it does not quite convince me that 
this work is Gieseking’s pre-ordained heart-mate. The band 
is a shade out of time chording now and again—a thing 
commoner in recording than the non-microphonically-eared 
imagine. But again, it won’t worry most people, outside the 
circle of this journal’s and music’s devotees. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 

DE7006 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Furtwangler: Hungarian Dances 1 and 3 (Brahms). 

POQ5064 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Melichar: Ballet Egyptien (Luigini). 

LY 6063 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Great Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Gurlitt: Fantasia on Massenet’s Manon. 

CA8137-—42 (12in., 24s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Fiedler: Fourth Symphony; and Buxbaum 


Quartet: Quasi Minuetto, from Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2 
(Brahms). 
CA8143 (12in., 4s.).—Leipzig Gewandhaus Wind Trio: 


Divertimento No. 4, in B flat (Mozart). 
I suppose that a good deal of what will be described as the 
“ Brahms Celebration’ will consist of recording the ten- 


times recorded works, instead of looking out the less familiar. 
In these dances it is quite surprising to find one of the less 
commonly played—No. 3. The deft if too calculating 
Furtwangler, or the recorder (but I fancy it is the conductor’s 
doing), etiolates the tone. But it is good, fine-pointed fun, so 
far as it goes. The chamber seems rather dubious too. I 
suggest steel. 

Recorders appear to be almost bankrupt of ideas. Surely 
that way leads, more quickly than any other, to a similar cash 
state? Luigini’s pretty wind-bits are nicely handled; but 
who, that wants music at all, wants this nullity? 


Again an untruthful title. Massenet didn’t write this, which 
is labelled: ‘*‘ Manon—Fantasia (Massenet).”” The Great 
Symphony Orchestra is not particularly great, though it is 
sweet, and gives plenty for the money, sensibly suiting its 
strains to the composer’s mental weight. The loud tone is apt 
to be, like the disc, inexpensive. This is one of the nicest 
packets of tunes, for those who chiefly want tunes. 


I liked Fiedler’s Academic, the other month. He is 74. It 
would be dangerous to imply that only oldish men can conduct 
Brahms: but have we anyone under forty who can? The one 
who sometimes tries . . . well, he awoke my meditation on the 
subject of age. Brahms, packed full of experience (musical 
experience, that is: a composer, in spite of all that is glibly 
said, does not need a great experience of life, if he has the right 
sort of imagination) and of things-to-tell, needs ripeness in his 
interpreter. I should like to avoid that word, but is there a 
better? Does a message need interpreting, when it is not in 
a foreign language? I remind myself every month of that good 
word of Sir John McEwen’s: ‘“ While other languages try to 
convey a message, music is itself the message.’ It seems to me 
the only true watchword for music-lovers. Perish (in one 
sense) “interpretations ’’! The Fourth is thus divided : first 
and second movements, three sides each; third, two; last, 
three. I think most instruments would need steel, to get the 
bass firm. It is on the woolly side, with fibre. I was a little 
perturbed by those rubato staggers, on the first page. There is 
a certain emphatic deliberation in Fiedler, which, whilst it 
does not go so far as that of one of our caricaturing conductors, 
is a little too rib-digging for my taste. In other respects the 
deliberation is significant and satisfying. Brahms needs that 
time to think. Sometimes you can see him thinking, too 
obviously. Fiedler is determined to have a real slow movement. 
Brahms’ Andante moderato becomes a decided Lento, and does 
not get a move on, as such a pace could do, by lightening the 
accents at all. I am afraid I find this, together with a bit of 
not perfectly clean wind rhythm, and a few other delicate 
things not readily describable in a few lines, make the move- 
ment dullish, as here recorded. A horn blob, }in. from the 
end of the first side, does not improve the picture. The third 
is far better, though the soft tone is not so good as the loud. 
Fiedler’s way of letting a little inner value come through ‘s 
interesting. He does not overdo this, after the manner of new- 
readers-at-any-price, on whom—and we have a few here—be 
endless maledictions. May they be newly redd in... . for 
their pains! Is not that a fine key-bang, { in. in on side two? 
This is a capital, healthy: winding-up, firm in outline and 
sturdy, even rude, on its pegs; the wind-on-the-heath J.B., 
heavy boots and thick stick—and the craftsman’s subtle mind 
behind it all. The finale, I read in one annotation, could be 
heard without one’s being conscious that it is on a ground-bass. 
I rather pity anyone—at any rate, any tolerably apt hearer— 
who missed that. It is part of the fun to see (hear) the wheels 
go round. This is a master among passacaglias. Its peculiar 
quality is not easy to convey, unless one feels it “‘ in the bones.”’ 
It is a combination of power and delicacy splendidly character- 
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istic of Brahms at his best. Note the flute and light wind tone 
(early, in the second variation), and the frequent drooping 
decorativeness of the wind, reaching a climax of loveliness in 
the Bachian flute variation (start of side two). The descending 
scalic figure, 14 ins. on this side (f. m. r. d. t. r. d.), will be 
noticed as a motif and (in its instrumental use) as a prevailing 
wind, so to say, of the voyage. I should like a better drum, 
and bigger basses, in the recording of this movement particu- 
larly. Rather a mixed bag, then, this set of the symphony. I 
nap the third movement for a packet of pleasure, any way. 
The quartet movement as a fill-up should be compared, as 
recording, with the symphony. It is much more forward- 
sounding, and the one low string tells often more than the 
orchestra’s several. I had a word about the work in April 
last (page 475). This quartet touches the freshness of the 
Quasi Minuet with strong yet caressing hands. 

(Polydor first produced this in 1930. See December issue of 
that year, page 340.) 

The Mozart is for flute, clarinet and bassoon. I have not the 
score, and do not know the work, so cannot say whether it is 
complete in the five movements here given. Presumably it is, 
but cuts are not unknown, even to-day. (In passing, may I 
gently insist that I am a reviewer, and don’t set up to be a 
combination of Datas and Sherlock? I don’t, that is, undertake 
to say if any work is cut. If I happen to know it is, I say so, 
and break a little furniture, and curse the Company, and pass 
on. But I don’t pretend to know by heart even every bar of 
all the 7,694 classics: so if somebody finds a work is cut, he 
must complain to the company concerned for not telling him— 
not to me: it’s not part of my job, and I shouldn’t dream of 
promising to do it: because sooner or later one would step on 
a step that wasn’t there, or vice versa, and then wouldn’t there 
be a howl]! First and final notice, then—W.R.A.’s business is 
not to go rooting through works with scores, to find cuts. 
That is a nice job for some retired party who has a few years 
to spare. He would be dubbed “‘Cut-Chaser Extraordinary to 
the Gramophilry.”” W.R.A. has his living to get, and as the 
Editor pointed out a few months ago, reviewing can’t do that 
for anybody. We all, editors included, wish it could.) The 
Divertimento, though slight in basic ideas, is a sweet example 
of clean, comforting writing, kind to the ear. These artists 
(Bartuzat, Schreinicke, Weigelt) handle it with smiling 
reverence. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

C2240 (12in., 4s.).—Marek Weber’s Orchestra: Fantasia on 
Massenet’s Manon (Tavan). 

DB1698 (12in., 6s.).—L.§.0., conducted by Coates: Storm 
Music from Ivan the Terrible and Tumblers’ Dance, from 
The Snow Maiden (Rimsky-Korsakov). 

DB1839-43 (12in., 30s.).—Backhaus and B.B.C. Orchestra, 
conducted by Boult: First Piano Concerto (Brahms). 

The first record is one of Mr. Weber’s. well-known 

‘‘ ordinaries.’’ The label rightly credits (I suppose “‘ credits ”’ 
is the right word) Tavan with the arrangement, and the rest 
of the credit goes to Mr. Weber’s strings, except one man’s 
vibrato, which is slightly wicked. I wonder if people really 
like a lot of vibrato? In any case, why do so many fiddlers 
turn on one type only? There ought to be several, for different 
purposes. The rest of the band is a bit overpowering—plenty 
for the money. 

Extracts from Russian operas make us want to hear the works 
complete. Why do not more amateur companies try the easier 
ones? It is not generally known that a Swindon society, under 
H. 8. Fairclough, has done Rimsky’s T'sar Saltan and, I believe, 
the work from which the popular Tumblers’ Dance comes : 
the former for the first time in England, I am told. These 
extracts are of unequal value. The Storm does not come to 
much, and there is the usual tiresome repetitive padding. The 
recording strikes me as among the cleanest of the day. 

Now the Brahms celebration gets into its stride, with the 
first concerto—a handful for the pianist. Backhaus has at 
least a majority of Brahmsian virtues, and for such a work 





these weigh in extremely strongly—power, intellectual control, 
balance ; the question is, how about the furies and fates?! 
This is early Brahms. Remember, as to the orchestration, 
that the work represents his first grapplings. He played it at 
twenty-six (1859), and I doubt whether most people now get 
much nearer to it than many did then. Of course we can see 
it in the light of his very different later development, but thai 
does not help much—except that we can trace here the out- 
bursting of a spirit that later was kept under: which con- 
stitutes the root Brahms problem, by the way. But how olc 
this music sounds—the musie of one aged with this world’, 
trials. It is an illusion, but one that never loses its curiou 
power, for me. 

Poor Brahms’ account of the reception at the first pei 
formance shows what a grand spirit he had. He wouldn’t b: 
depressed by apparent failure : he knew the work had the righ: 
stuff in it. A reverse—and what a hard knock it must be to « 
composer to see his work make only an ill impression—wa-~ 
never taken in better spirit. He realised that he was onl: 
‘experimenting and feeling the way” as yet. Would tha 
some moderns would be as modest ! 

The movements take respectively four, three, and three 
sides. There is a sense in which Hannah More’s words are tru> 
of the first movement: ‘‘ Imagination frames events unknow1 , 
In wild, fantastic shapes of hideous ruin; And what it fears 
creates ’’: the creative imagination is clearly enough move:l 
by some such shapes, here. Yet how the ideas are elevated by 
intellectual control, and by the moulding of form, the true 
apprehension of which, I become more and more sure, is the 
music-lover’s greatest need. The large scale of the material 's 
noteworthy : the development does not start until side 5. 
Do not be put off by the quality of the orchestration here : 
the thinking makes up for it; but there are odd moments ci 
inequality in that: the middle of this side, for instance. It 
is just Brahms growing up, not yet out of artistic adolescence. 
Backhaus’s grip in the strife, later on side 3, is finely fortifying. 
Others might rage more and shake the shaggy locks: but his 
splendid control gives me high pleasure. You must, in any 
case, read into such music what you will: there are times 
when the player does the best service by playing the notes 
firmly, clearly, entirely honestly, and leaving it at that. Mark 
how he gets those trills to fitin. Many players show weakness 
there. The evenness of his line backs up the music’s relentless 
thrust. I have heard more absolutely-in-tune unanimity 10 
wind than this. The band should tighten up there. The end 
of side 2, e.g., could be better. The management of the weights 
and stresses is entirely happy. Can anybody after hearing this 
first movement not irresistibly want to rush out and call 
somebody else in to share the grand stir of it? This is the music 
of a great mind. Glorious Johannes! ‘‘ He who shall remain 
covered in that presence confesses himself topped with a 
pumpkin.” 

The pervasive scalic theme of so many fine works is the 
basis of the slow movement. It is affectionately lingered over 
(particularly satisfyingly recorded), How many young men 
in their twenties could shape a theme with such meditative 
leisurely richness? An inch from the end of side 5 is the 
universal sign of a composer’s maturity. You find it in Bach, 
most royally. Mozart moves in it, too. The classical spirit 
deeply impregnates the movement. There is in it just a hint 
of the restlessness of the first movement, but a trace only. 
It sees further, as it were, looking beyond the tumults to their 
interpretation. Almost I wish the work had ended there. 
Yet the last movement is full of meat too, and there are many 
classical finales that I would rather forgo—one or two of 
Beethoven’s, not least. This is easy going, for the most part, 
but there is more development than lived in the old rondo, 
which now we find rather tiresome. Side 9 is worth close 
consideration. A fugal interlude always tightens up the rivets 
of interest. The first theme is welcomed as admirably fresh, 
after it. Classical example is again obvious in the cadenza, 
which Brahms, praises be, wrote himself. Only, it is too 
short to bear a significant part in the form. This movement 
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shows the experimental hand more than the other two; but 
all three contain much matter for probing, and tasting again 
and again with untiring appreciation. There are few works 
I would more quickly commend to the thoughtful, self-active 
amateur for observation and critical comment: and, too, for 
hearty enjoyment. The honest straightforwardness of the 
performance and recording serves composer and listener well. 


PARLOPHONE. 


11229 (12in., 4s.).—Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Guarnieri: Intermezzos from Cavalleria (Mascagni) 
and Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). 

£11231 (12in., 4s.).—Grand Symphony Orchestra: Selection 
from Jacobin (Dvorak). 


O tu, Milano! Et tu, Brute! I doubt if any band could pull 
olf these hoarinesses better. If you are going to do them, you 
must (as with all best-selling work) not despise them, but lay 
into them for all you are worth, and a bit more than they are. 
Semebody ought to do a study of best-selling music, from 
ee.pital material such as this, through Ketelbey and so on 
down to jazz. It is an almost untouched field, and a good 
study would be worthy of a degree from any university. It’s 
a ‘ascinating subject. 

[ think everybody will welcome the extracts from Dvorak’s 
operas. Lately we had two records of engaging tunes from 
Eussalka. Jacobin was an earlier opera (1888). Here is a 
string of dance-measures, the one in the middle of side one 
suggesting that the janissary (Turkish) music so much admired 
in the eighteenth century was not unknown to Dvorak. There 
is a little sentiment that comes not at all amiss—part heavy 
and part light. It is notable that the dances have the more 
personal quality ; the sentimental music is of a general middle- 
European cast. I had Satan’s own delight with a fibre on this 
rather shrill record, but’ it is worth finding something to master 
it, for its tunable conceits. 


W. R. ANDERSON. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


What has happened to this branch? We get but a dole. 
The Léner Quartet dispenses a single movement—the slow one 
(variations) from Schubert’s Death and the Maiden (LX201, 
l2in., 6s.). The passion is ample: amplified, at moments, 
both by players and recorders: the latter, I hasten to say, are 
not accused of tricks : simply, the tone occasionally becomes a 
little too sharp-edged for my liking. These incidents are 
trifling. The quartet’s admirers need not abate their 
enthusiasm, whilst others may go on feeling that there are 
other ways of getting to the heart of things. That is what 
makes musie such an exciting house to work in. 


W. R. A. 











INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANOFORTE. 

Gradually the gaps are filled, in the classics. Chopin’s 
Bolero is played by Lily Dymont on Decca-Polydor LY6064, 
3s. 6d. In this light-weight, playful piece, the title and its 
implications matter little, and the pretty little spurts of spirits 
and decoration much. The tone, on the hard side, is deftly 
employed, in ebb and flow, to set off the music’s simple caprices. 
Steel is better than fibre, to my mind. 

Another of William Murdoch’s contributions is Decca K698, 
12in., 2s. 6d., on which are Brahms’s Rhapsody of Op. 119, and 
the E flat Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1 (wrongly labelled as 
No. 2). The latter is the favourite cradle-song piece with the 
motto from a Herder folk-song—the lament of Lady Ann 
Bothwell, who, with her child, had been deserted. The motto 
runs—** Balow, my babe, lye still and sleipe, It grieves me sair 
to see thee weipe.”’ Intermezzo is too light a name for some of 
the weighty music that Brahms left us in the thirty pieces that 
make up the main part of his piano music from Op. 76 to 
Op. 119. The numbers cover the years of splendid maturity, 
from 1879 almost up to his death. This loving piece is as 
touching a page as ever he meditated. Note the change of 
spirit with the new key at the sixteenth bar. Op. 119 is the 
last work Brahms wrote for the piano, and its four numbers are 
an epitome of his vim and tenderness. Last of all his keyboard 
writings is the magnificent Rhapsody, blending force and 
sensibility, instinct with sweetly-exercised strength, taut and 
spare—the composer’s confident, heartening farewell to the 
instrument. I have heard it touched with richer, bigger tone, 
but we like Mr. Murdoch for his British reticence, for standing 
aside and saying, as it were: ‘ Well, here’s the music, any 
way .. . what Brahms set down, as truly as I can see it.” 

The name of Tobias Matthay is greatly honoured among 
pianists. Even those unable to accept all the conclusions 
enunciated in that New Testament of pianism, The Act of 
Touch, which sprang upon a curious world a generation ago, 
have learned much from this G.O.M. of the piano world. It 
is a special little pleasure, in greeting this birthday record (he 
was born 75 years ago, on the day of the month on which I 
happen to be writing, February 19th), to count myself a humble 
whole-hearted believer, acknowledging the boons that Matthay 
has opened to us all. He has been heard by wireless, but I 
think this is his first record. There are four pieces of his own— 
the sparkling Prelude and the gallant Bravura from Op. 16, 
and a couple of mood-pictures, Twilight Hills and Wind 
Sprites, from On Surrey Hillis, Op. 30 (Col. DX444, 12in., 
4s.). The last have some especially winsome touches of 
imaginative harmony. The playing, in Columbia’s admirable 
piano-recording, is as clear as a bell. 

Solomon, on DX441, plays a Chopin Polonaise (the well- 
known one in A, Op. 40), and Liszt’s dealings with the Rakoczy 
March. Strong and steady is the Chopin, giving us the full 
measure of processional pride. The pride is where it should be 
—in the music, not in the player’s head. That kind leads some 
tc vaunt an ill-gotten rubato. Notsoin Solomon. His modesty 
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here is attractive. He has sense, too. For the Lisztian prances 
he has kept some tone in reserve, and listening to it after the 
Chopin, the effect is at moments tremendous. It is good sport, 
too, this treatment which we scarcely ever hear on the platform. 
For those who like a good clanger, without ear-bane, this is 
the ticket. 

H.M.V. gives us a remembrance of Pachmann, on DA1302, 
a Prelude, Mazurka, and one of the black-note Etudes of 
Chopin’s. On one side is the notice: ‘“ with remarks by the 
artiste.’ ‘‘ Artiste’’ is not nice, but let it pass. Many will 
like to hear the familiar voice again, that so often was raised 
in self-accusation or childlike commendation. Here the 
remarks are apparently about some editing of Godowsky’s ; 
but it must be confessed that the music suffers—whether 
through Godowsky’s or Pachmann’s labours I am not sure. 
The other pieces are fine value, especially the Op. 28, No. 6, 
Prelude, the unease of which is cleverly conveyed. 


HARP. 
The harp is not the best 
recorder. We need special 


sympathy with it, to enjoy 
it fully. Some of the best 
tone expectable from a disc 
is on Parlophone E11232 
(12in., 4s.), whereon Henri- 
ette Renié plays a Legend 
of her own. The music is 
not remarkable: of the 
jog-trot, reminiscent order. 
The capacities of the instru - 
ment are naturally exhibi- 
ted with enjoyable address. 
Its pp ghostly echoes come 
off extremely well. 
W.R. A. 


SOME FRENCH H.M.V. RECORDS 


A number of the best of recent French H.M.V. records are 
to be found in the third issue of the Connoisseur Catalogue, 
but there are other interesting and attractive records not 
included in this catalogue a parcel of which reached me 
simultaneously with my achieving convalescence after some- 
what severe influenzal complications. 

At the time of writing I am still confined to bed, so itis 
impossible for me to attempt anything in the nature of a 
detailed review complete with score and book references. I 
have heard all the records, however, several times, and mere 
personal reactions may be preferable to the only alternative— 
a month’s delay—particularly as the reactions are those of a 
mind which is both abnormal and subnormal at the present 
moment, due doubtless to the uneven ‘“‘ tempering ’”’ caused 
by the heat of a fever followed by a drop in temperature such 
that it was almost necessary to manufacture a special chart 
upon which to record this and other bothersome phenomena. 

The first records that I demanded to be played to me were 
a brace containing Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto in D major, 
No. 5 (DB1783-4), for I remembered it as very jolly and well 
calculated to “‘ buck me up.”” Nor was I disappointed! Surely 
this is one of the most exhilarating things in all music. There 
are three solo instruments, flute, violin and piano (originally 
harpsichord, of course), and they are supported by ripieno 
violins, violas, cellos and basses. Whether a second keyboard 
instrument for the accompaniment was ever intended I do 
not know, but I should doubt it. 

The opening bars, played on the strings, contain all the 
material for the first movement, which is a spirited Allegro. 
Very soon a contrasting, but none the less derivative, tune is 
heard on the flute, and this and its subsidiaries are bandied 
about from flute to violin and back to flute in a delightful 
fashion. Meanwhile, the pianist is enjoying himself playing 
scale passages and these gradually assume more and more 
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importance until he is left to play a long solo which is only 
interrupted in the last few bars in an attempt to conven- 
tionalize this revolutionary bit of work by letting everyone, 
except the flute, join in the main theme as a “wind up” 
to the movement. Surely when John Sebastian wrote this he 
intended to play the keyboard part himself ! 

The slow movement is for the three soloists alone and is very 
aptly marked affettuoso, for it is as full of romance as anything 
Schumann ever wrote. The finale is an absolute revel from 
beginning to end which no one can fail to enjoy, for it is Bach: 
at his happiest and healthiest. 

The soloists are our old friends Cortot and Thibaud along wit): 
M. Cortet, who is a fine flautist, and they are splendidly sup- 
ported by the Chamber Orchestra of the Ecole Normale de 
Musique, Paris. 

Next I tried Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic variations Ista, 
which is played by the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire under Piero Coppola and occupies three sides o/ 
Nos. DB4850 and DB4851, and I hope I may be forgiven if ! 
confess that at the first hearing I could not make a great dea! 
of it, at any rate until near the end, for it was not until half- 
way, or more, through the last side that it dawned upon me tha‘ 
M. d’Indy is pulling our legs by reversing the usual order of 
things. Instead of starting off with a theme and then 
elaborating it into a series of more or less complicated variations 
we have here the most elaborate variation to start with and we 
finish with a plain statement of the theme. Having graspe:| 
this fact, I listened with a different pair of ears the second time 
and began to enjoy myself. At the same time, I do not think 
that this is music I should want to live with, much as I shail 
enjoy an occasional hearing in the future. The performance 
and the recording sound to be good and the odd side is devote:l 
to a spirited performance of Chabrier’s jolly Marche Joyeuse. 

To get back on to familiar ground again I next tried César 
Franck’s Nocturne sung by Charles Panzéra to an accompani- 
ment orchestrated by Guy Ropartz and conducted by 
M. Coppola (DB4868). This song has always had a peculiar 
appeal for me and I like the orchestral accompaniment arrange: 
by Ropartz even better than the original piano accompaniment. 
The song is a typical example of the “ serene anxiety *’ spoken 
of by someone (? M. Jean-Aubrey) when describing much of the 
work of Franck and his pupils. Panzéra’s singing of this song 


























is superb. On the other side is an exquisite little song—- 7 


Chanson de la vie durable—by Déodat de Séverac. 


I seem to remember that someone once said of Grétry’s 


harmonies that while he usually provided a very good bass line 
you could drive a coach and four between this and the first 
violin. Comparatively few people in England to-day can 
testify as to this from first-hand knowledge, however. What- 
ever his deficiencies may have been, Grétry certainly had the 
gift of melody, and as in a brace of records containing three 
movements of a Swite de Ballet (DB4859—-60) Felix Motte 
has provided the orchestration, we need have no anxieties. 
The Tambourin is on a serious plane, the Minuet gives one 
the impression of luxurious languor, and the Gigue is the jolliest 
affair imaginable. The orchestra is that of the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire conducted by the ubiquitous 
Piero Coppola. 

The same orchestra and conductor are responsible for a 
couple of small records (DA4823—4) containing Fauré’s incidental 
music to a comedy—Shylock—based on Shakespeare by Edmond 
Haraucourt. This is pleasant occasional music, but how apt 
it is for its avowed purpose I cannot say, of course. 

Lastly, there is a new recording of Messager’s Les Deux 
Pigeons Suite played by a Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
M. E. Bervily (L938-9). This is a charming light ballet suite 
and I have long wondered at the absence of orchestral records 
of it. I have had innumerable military band versions of this 
suite, but the only orchestral records I remember are some 
very old ones published by the Pathé Company. The playing 
and recording are good but both could have been a trifle less 
heavy-handed with advantage. W. A. C. 
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THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY 


This Society, the oldest of the tribe, goes ahead swimmingly 
with Vol. 2. I believe there is a good deal to be said in favour 
of eventually making these records available for everybody, 
but I take it there is no immediate intention of doing that. 
The Societies are a sort of test of faith, rather after the style of 
the old Quaker’s attitude that I often recall: you remember 
how, when a friend lamented to him the misfortune of another 
member of their community, and said how sorry he was, 
Quaker No, 1 replied, ‘* Aye, friend, and what is thy sorrow 
worth? Mine’s worth a guinea.” Not sorrow, but rejoicing, 
here: and is it not worth a guinea or two to rejoice so 
refreshingly? Vol. 1 of Beethoven, I learn, was over-subscribed, 
as was the first Wolf. (Somebody has cried ‘‘ Wolf” and it 
really is so.) There are a few vacancies for Beethoven 2 and 
Wolf 2, and for Sibelius and the Haydn quartets (apply to the 
Secretary, at H.M.V.). The manager of the Societies will get 
some very useful insight into “ what the public wants.” It 
actually is “* wants ”’ for once—not, as almost always is meant 
when that phrase is used, ‘‘ what the public will stand.”’ The 
other side of the counter knows that ! 

This second sonata album contains Op. 14, No. 1, Op. 27, 
No. 1, and Op. 109. Mr. Blom contributes annotations, and 
an introductory article on Beethoven's Keyboard Manner, 
emphasizing his explicitness. I am inclined to believe that 
Beethoven did not make so much of his frequently indicated 
sf as most moderns do. There is some evidence as to this. 
Mr. Schnabel is explicit too. Sometimes his tone is a little 
dry: the inevitable fading of the piano-string comes too 
quickly. Yet that only reminds one of a past day: better 
that, than the clang of an ironclad? I am grateful for some of 
the truest pp tone yet recorded. We are given time to admire, 
not dragged round the gallery and nudged into admiration. 
Mr. Blom does not mention that the opening theme of the 
second movement of Op. 109 (the E minor Prestissimo) starts 
with the same melodic movement as did the E major part— 
G (sharp), B, E, G (sharp). Schnabel is especially interesting, 
to me, in polyphony—this second movement, for instance. 
I can never understand why composers have not dug deeper 
into the mines that Beethoven, in his last works, was opening 
for them—and why so few have dug at all. And then we 
sometimes hear the complaint from anzemic moderns that the 
old forms have been used all to bits! Sonata-fugue holds 
paying ore: but it needs a miner, forty-niner, to find it, not 
a non-stop vaudevillain. If listeners would approach the late 
Beethoven with less worry about “ difficulty’? and more 
simple faith (backed by a run through all the other sonatas), 
they would get ample refreshment out of them, even if they 
did not ‘‘ understand’? them all. Sometimes I feel like 
Bunty’s father about the Catechism: ‘‘ Who’s wan’in ye to 
understand it? Learrrn it!” If you really learn it, the 
meaning will come— if you’re fit for it. And if any find he is 
not fit, why, even that is something learned: and there are 
many other mansions for him in the world of beauty. W.R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 





CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano).—Spring Song 
(Mendelssohn, A. G. Miranda). In Spanish. Orch. acc. 
And Santa Lucia (T. Cottrau). In Italian. Orch. ace. 
Parlophone RO20212, 10in., 4s. 

ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—0O Sole mio, Neapolitan Folk-song 
(G. Capurro, E. di Capua), and La donna é mobile from 
Act 3 of Rigoletto (Verdi). In Italian. With Symphony 
Orchestra. H.M.V. DA1303, 10in., 4s. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—Depart, fair vision, from Act 3 
of Manon (Massenet). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. And Rodrigue’s Prayer from Act 3 of 
Le Cid (Massenet). In German. Orch. ace. under 
O. Dobrindt. Parlophone R1443, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

CH ER (baritone).—A Message and The 
Rat’s Death Song (Wolf). In German. 
Michael Raucheisen. Decca-Polydor 
2s. 6d. 

ALFRED PICCAVER (tenor).—Torna a Sorriento (de Curtis). 
In Italian. Orch. acc. under Julius Priiwer. And Di te 
(Tirindelli), In Italian. Orch. ace. under Manfred 
Gurlitt, Decca-Polydor DE7001, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

FRANZ VOLKER (tenor).—E lucevan le stelle and Recondita 
armonia from Tosca (Puccini). In German. Orch. ace. 
under Julius Priiwer. Decca-Polydor DE7021, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 

SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor).—<Au clair de la lune (Leoncavallo) 
and Elégie (Massenet). In French. With Piano acc. and 
Violin Obbligato. Decca M433, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


ARMAND CRABBE (baritone).—Amoureuse 
Nele-Ay-Ay-Ay (Crabbé). In French. Orch. acc. 
M434, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

MICHELE FLETA (tenor).—Vainement, ma bien aimée, from 
Act 3 of Le Roi d’Ys (Lalo). In French. And Valse No. 15 
(Brahms, Moreno). In Spanish. Orch. ace. H.M.V. 
DA1208, 10in., 4s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—-Maria, Mari! Italian Folk-song 
(Edi Capua, Otto Stransky). In German. Orch. ace. 
under Ernst Hauke. And Memories of Sorrento (E. de 
Curtis, Eugen Matray). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlophone RO20211, 10in., 4s. 

CHARLES KULLMAN (tenor).—All hail, thou dwelling, from 
Faust (Gounod), and Flower Song from Carmen (Bizet), 
In English. Orch. ace. Columbia DX442, 12in., 4s. 

Conchita Supervia.—I have remarked before upon the extra 
charm that the use of her native tongue enables this singer 
to impart to her theme, whatever it may be, and now we can 
put her to the test in a melody that everyone knows, yet, in 
this country at least, no one sings. In other words, she creates 

a fresh interest in Mendelssohn’s sempiternal Spring Song by 

transferring it from the piano-keyboard of the Lieder ohne 

Worte to the human medium of the Lieder mit Worte (or 

Worten, to be accurate). Let me for once confess that I find 

the liberty wholly justified by the result. The luscious tone, 

the easy, graceful poise of the phrasing, the unaffected simplicity 
of the whole rendering, reconcile me forthwith to a proceeding 
that will give pleasure to all who hear it, even though they 
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don’t understand a word of Spanish. The key is very wisely 
lowered from A to F major, and so fits the voice perfectly ; 
but for many reasons I would add the warning: “ Imitators, 
beware! You are not all Supervias.’’ On the other side of 
this record is another old tune, much easier to sing, which the 
least cultured Neapolitan can warble without fear of failure. 
How the talented Conchita treats it—not in Spanish, but her 
very best Italian—I leave my readers to discover for themselves. 
For the rest, they will find, as I have done, almost a surfeit of 
Neapolitan folk-songs in the reviews of the month that follow, 
beginning with a most illustrious example. 


Enrico Caruso.—We have here the second of the newly 
reinforced and reproduced records by Caruso, the first of which 
was brought out by H.M.V. with such extraordinarily good 
results a short time ago. The present issue is in my opinion 
even more successful than the earlier one. I had never heard 
Caruso’s record of La donna é mobile before ; anyhow, it did not 
impress me as it does now. It sounds like the actual stage 
rendering brought to life again, and yet the original record— 
DA561, made in 1908 and no longer in the general catalogue, 
but transferred to No. 2 or “records of unique and historic 
interest ’’—-was obviously, like a ship on the rocks, in danger 
of becoming a total loss. My thanks go out to the lifeboat 
crew for the rescue of a magnificent specimen of the great 
tenor’s finest robust style. The voice rings out with astonishing 
clearness and purity as well as unlimited power, while the 
ending, with its roulade or flourish and a superb high B natural, 
brings back a something that no other tenor within my recollec- 
tion ever surpassed or perhaps even equalled. O sole mio 
restores a somewhat later gramophone souvenir (DA103), 
and one that, if I mistake not, had more to do than any other 
with the world-wide popularity of di Capua’s catchy Neapolitan 
ditty. Anyhow, here it is once more, and in an idealised shape 
that will unquestionably help to prolong its vogue. Con- 
gratulations to all concerned ! 

Joseph Schmidt.—Better known under its French title of 
Ah ! fuyez, douce image, the air sung by Des Grieux in the third 
act of Manon requires just the vibrant tone and sense of 
despair that it receives in this rendering. Also it strikes the 
listener as being a far finer example of Massenet’s genius than 
the excerpt from Le Cid that is coupled with it. This is 
described as a Prayer, and, if so, is presumably addressed by 
Rodrigue to Saint Jacques de Compostello when he appears to 
him in a vision in his tent—not that that matters much. What 
is of greater interest is that Le Cid was the opera in- which 
Jean de Reszke made such a hit when he created Rodrigue at 
the Paris Opéra after his rentrée there as a tenor in 1885. The 
passage is extremely well declaimed by the present singer, who 
has the requisite emotional equipment for it. 

Heinrich Rehkemper.—tI have yet to hear a record by this 
German baritone that does not increase my admiration for 
his vocal gifts and my wonder that he is not as much of a 
favourite at Covent Garden as Schorr or Bockelmann. He 
ought certainly to get the same chance. His powers of 
characterization are wholly exceptional, as I had occasion to 
point out last year in his interpretation of Mahler. Now in 
these widely contrasted songs by Hugo Wolf he displays equal 
intelligence and skill, coupled with the utmost realism and 
intensity of delineation. Especially fine is he in Der Ratten- 
fanger. The speed of his incisive enunciation, the dramatic 
power and vocal quality of the whole rendering, are just right 
for the song ; while the difficult accompaniment is admirably 
played. 

Alfred Piccaver.—aAll that can be said of these Neapolitan 
* die-hards *’ is that the present singer presents them in their 
most attractive guise, with great richness of tone, plenty of 
spirit, and much less than usual of his wonted somnolence of 
manner. In fact, I am bound to admit that the latter short- 
coming is rapidly disappearing from Mr. Piccaver’s style ; he 
is much more energetic and animated than of yore, and he now 
has the true Italian touch in sentiment as well as in voice and 
delivery. 


Franz Vdélker.—Although the Italian titles of the two airs 
from Tosca are adhered to on the Decca-Polydor label, they 
are sung in German,and, I am glad to say, sound none the 
worse on that account, for the reason, no doubt, that there is 
nothing in their interpretation that a Toscanini or a Polacco 
could possibly object to. And, if the observance of tradition 
is right, so also is the timbre of the Frankfort tenor, whose 
excellent records are invariably much appreciated over here. 


Sydney Rayner.—There was a time when one used to hear 
complaints about the dearth of good tenors ; but now, surely, 
the shoe is on the other foot, and there seems a likelihood of 
our being told that the demand does not keep pace with the 
supply. More than half the records I am reviewing this month 
are by tenors, while the ladies, for once, are conspicuous with 
a single exception by their absence. Mr. Sydney Rayner, 
who is, I understand, an American, was in London recently 
and gave a recital at which he pleased quite a number ot! 
people, including the critics. He would appear to have found 
his true métier at the Opéra-Comique, but unfortunately we 
have no opportunity for testing his merit as a stage artist, sav« 
on a plane that he would not care to descend to. However 
the chance for “‘ comic opera’”’ of the kind he sings in Pari: 
may yet come, and meanwhile his records are meeting wit! 
favour. These songs by Leoncavallo and Massenet are suny 
with artistic feeling and adequate depth of expression. The 
familiar Elégie comes out especially well, the only fault there 
being the over-prominence of the violin obbligato, owing to the 
fact that it either runs note for note with the voice or else rise: 
too conspicuously above it. Neither is the true function of ar 
obbligato. 

Armand Crabbé.—I may have been unlucky in my sample 
of this record, but the scrape of the needle is heard over the 
surface on both sides. The music does not greatly interest me 
either. Amoureuse begins too low and sometimes gets rather 
high for the singer; it is the sort of waltz air that might be 
better suited for a woman’s voice. The other piece—M. 
Crabbé’s own composition—has a nice Ay-Ay-Ay refrain of 
the usual type, with a somewhat foggy accompaniment for the 
lower strings pizzicato. Altogether not a first-rate record. 

Michele Fleta.—Here is another tenor who in his time has 
done capital operatic work for the gramophone, but in the 
present instance he has not made a very happy choice. The 
melodious Aubade from Lalo’s Le Roi d’ Ys does not really 
suit him well. It needs one of those light French voices that 
can pursue a smooth, sweet course without having to depend 
so much upon the use of the mezza voce. The accent, too, 
could be superior, though the singer is not so distinct as he 
might be even in his own native tongue, as heard in the 
Spanish words which he uses in the arrangement of the Brahms 
waltz No. 15. Here, however, he is more robust and sings with 
more abandon—more like his natural self. 


Richard Tauber.—lIt is interesting to compare this record 
of Torna a Sorriento (German version) with that by Alfred 
Piccaver noticed above, but not so easy to choose between 
them, for each has its good qualities. It depends chiefly upon 
which voice of the two you prefer. Curiously enough, the 
German tenor sings his a semitone higher than the Anglo- 
Italian, who as a rule sings much higher music; one is in 
E major, the other in E flat. In Piccaver’s rendering, of course, 
you get the original language; in the other the Tauber charm 
plus a fascinating Maria, Mari! That may help you to devide 
between the two. 

Charles Kullman.—Yet another American tenor, possessor 
of a strong, sympathetic voice and a capital high C, displayed 
to advantage in the Faust air. The newcomer appears to have 
studied in Italy and has acquired a telling sostenuto with a 
broad operatic style. His English requires further polish, and 
he must leave off pronouncing his short i’s and y’s as if they 
were ee’s. Otherwise his rendering of the Flower Song has 
many excellent features and the tone throughout falls most 
pleasantly on the ear. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 
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Gretl Vernon (coloratura soprano) is called ** The Viennese 
Nightingale ’’ on Imperial Z142 (12in., 2s.). The metaphor is 
loss fanciful than one might expect, as we find in one of the 
loveliest shakes I’ve heard. That is at the end of Arditi’s 
il Bacio (The Kiss), which has a brilliant performance, with 
« good orchestral accompaniment. A bargain—for this alone, 
“or you alone (Geehl) also being excellent. This is sung in 
‘Inglish (11 Bacio, of course,in Italian), though there’s no hope 
f anyone who doesn’t know the words being able to distinguish 
‘hem. I ought perhaps to add that this singer has a fresh, 
right, fairly full, and pleasing voice as well as first-rate tech- 
nique and a superb top D. 

H.M.V. C2535 (12in., 4s.) is a worthy record of that fine 
.ontralto Essie Ackland, though she does not rise quite to the 
‘ull power and majesty of Schubert’s Die Allmacht (sung in 
iinglish, Great is Jehovah, with a sound orchestral accom- 
vaniment). In this eight bars of repetition are cut. She 
doesn’t manage to infuse much life into Knowest thou the land 
from Mignon, by Ambroise Thomas), and her diction might 
be a little clearer. 

William Watt is a tenor whose records should be watched. 
l1e has much to learn of expression, best put in a few words by 
saying that no two consecutive notes should be sung exactly 
alike, at any rate in such a song as Schubert’s setting of 
Shakespeare’s Who is Sylvia? At present he sings his words 
clearly and his notes cleanly but very squarely ; yet this is 
infinitely preferable to any false effect or theatricality, and I 
can unreservedly recommend Panachord 25411 (10in., ls. 3d.), 
if not as a bargain, as fair value for anyone who is looking for 
a cheap record of Who is Sylvia? or Mary of Argyle (Nelson). 
| hope Watt and Panachord will give us more records as good. 
Watt could probably gain a fuller and more richly coloured 
tone, 

Desmond Casey is said on Parlophone R1442 (10in., 2s. 6d.) 
to be ‘“*The Phenomenal Australian Boy Soprano.” 
Phenomenal is presumably used in the sense of remarkable, or 
prodigious ; its use is hardly warranted by this record. These 
adjectives seem to be overflowing the blurbs on to the labels, 
which is a pity, for cold print tempts us to be more critical 
than the showman’s voice at a circus. Desmond Casey has a 
yood voice and uses it very well, on the whole, perhaps with 
somewhat exceptional ease. His vowels need correction— 
‘ shedow,”’ for instance, and his top note—only G, I think— 
in Love's old sweet song (Bingham and Molloy) should never 
have been passed. But who, if anyone, censors the choice of 
songs? I dare not believe there is anyone so mad as to want to 
buy a record by a boy of Love’s old sweet song and Danny 
boy! As usual, Danny boy is not admitted by the label to be 
an arrangement of the traditional [Irish Londonderry Air. 

Once in a blue moon (Westrup and Fisher) is neat, and may 
strike you as out of the ordinary, but as for taking it seriously 
; it is like cheap but skilfully spiced food, which may 
please: the sense in the first small sample, but doesn’t nourish 
you and is none too good for you. There is even-a technical 
anomaly, the accenting of blue instead of moon. If I remember 
rightly, MeCormack recorded it recently, and this record, 
Decca F3444 (10in., 2s.), by Titterton (tenor), is a very good 
second best, and more fittingly priced. Exactly the sametmay 
be said of Bless this house (Taylor and Brahe). 





Two light songs of more or less drawing-room type are 
Her name is Mary (Sievier and Ramsay) and Old Father 
Thames (Wallace and O’Hagan). The first uses threadbare 
material, but fits perfectly, even enhances, the very neat 
verses; if the music were more delicate and subtle, more 
thinly spread, so to speak, we might have a light song to 
compare with Besly’s. The second has words of the tritest 
optimism, with music to match. The first is sung with very 
great charm by John Morel (barytone) on Parlophone R1447 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) and by Roy Henderson (barytone) on Decca 
F3417 (10in., 2s.): Morel is the more tender, Henderson the 
more robust. Old Father Thames is sung by Norman Blair 
(barytone), with piano and accordion accompaniment (Pana- 
chord 25446, 10in., ls. 3d.), and also appears on Henderson’s 
record. Blair is very good, but Henderson’s has just a swing 
that almost carries us with him. Morel’s other song—he is 
well accompanied by Ella Morel—is a drawing-room ballad, 
When the house is asleep (Paget and Hatch) ; Blair gives us a 
terrible song, I want to go home (Sanders). 


I think the crudest record I have ever heard of the revivalist 
religious class is Panachord 25447 (10in., ls. 3d.), with Praise 
the Lord its so and I am resolved sung by the Welling and 
McGhee Trio, with guitar and harmonica accompaniment. 
Rather better is Decca F344] (10in., 2s.), with Where Jesus is, 
ts Heaven (Clark) and Jn the garden (Austin Miles), sung by 
David Wilson (barytone), with strings and organ (? harmonium). 


Lehar has never been more charming than in the Frasquita 
Serenade, and on H.M.V. B4361 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Tino Folgar 
(tenor) and orchestra bring out all the song’s allurement, and 
that of Just one of my dreams (Kaper), a very good backing to 
the Lehar. 


You will probably consider Raymond Newell (barytone) the 
ideal singer for T'he Song of the Tramp (Jenkins and Sievier) 
and Devil-may-care (May) (Columbia DB1040, 10in., 2s. 6d.), 
but has there really ever been a tramp remotely like these? 

Walter Glynne (tenor) is as pleasant as ever in Passing by 
( There is a lady sweet and kind, Edward C. Purcell) and I dream 
of a garden of sunshine (Lohr), on H.M.V. B4360 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This is apparently a re-recording with orchestra (which is good, 
if not notable) of a record which had piano accompaniments. 


Amy Woodforde-Finden’s A Request is a very different thing 
from her pseudo-orientalisms. It is much more convincing, 
and Enid Cruickshank (contralto), with Gerald Moore’s valuable 
help at the piano, realises it very fairly. (If I remember rightly 
Marguerita Carlton made a really moving record of it for 
H.M.V.) The performance of del Riego’s Sink, red sun is 
noteworthy, and good recording has given us a record of some 
note for tone. Decca K699, 3s. 


Roma Johnson is another good contralto, who should give 
us some interesting records. Broadcast Twelve 3255 (2s.) is a 
very fair one of Annie Laurie and Love’s old sweet song (Molloy). 
There are indications, at any rate in Love’s old sweet song, that 
Miss Johnson could learn to vary and moderate her voice 
more subtly. 


There are three records of Richard Hayward, Decca F3450, 
3419, and 3448 (10in., 2s. each). Of Hayward I need say no 
more, except for new readers, who may need telling that he is 
an Ulster singer, who collects folk-songs, and sings them in the 
genuine folk-song tradition. F3450is by far the most interesting 
record he has yet given us, if the less can be more interesting 
than the greater. The Banks of the Bann, of which I wrote 
last month, may be greater than anything here—one can’t say 
off-hand—but this is certainly the more extraordinary and 
remarkable. The Royal Blackbird is one of the free, highly 
elaborate Irish tunes such as Plunket Greene refers to in Inter- 
pretation in Song, and of which My Lagan Love is an example 
that some readers may, know. At first it seems wholly 
rhapsodical, but actually it is in simple stanza form. It defies 
any ordinary tonality—at first, like eastern music, it hardly 
sounds to us like a tune at all, and I’m not sure that the harp 
chords are very helpful. It is a really valuable record, I 
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believe quite unlike any other in existence. The other song on 
this record is called Binnorie. One of the most famous British 
ballads is the Scottish The Twa Sisters of Binnorie. This is a 
version from Northern Ireland. Its tune has no apparent 
connection with the Scottish, which is florid and has a very 
wide range, whereas this is simple and covers only an octave. 
It is a beautiful tune—notice especially the exquisite prolonga- 
tion of the last phrase, which is yet nothing but the purely 
natural singing of the words—and the harp accompaniment is 
perfect. Finding The little brown jug on F3419, we are reminded 
that Hayward includes in his scheme songs not of “ folk” 
origin; and on these other two records he also breaks into 
spoken “patter.” But F3419 and F3448 are welcome addi- 
tions to his series. The other title on F3419 is The hazel dell ; 
the titles on F3448 are Give us a wag of your tail and The wife 
in Derry. 

In The Old Boreen (Thornton and Earls) Thornton and Earls 
and a Piano follow Richard Hayward and a harp more success- 
fully than one might expect—indeed, for warm, gay ebullience 
they would be hard to beat. But The maid of Mullingar 
(Dermot and McMurrough) is poor. This record is Decca 
F 2974 (10in., 2s.). 

On Decca F3442, Sandy MacFarlane essays more or less 
serious work in The Road to the Isles, from the Kennedy- 
Fraser Hebridean collection. He sings this very fairly, but 
what I really cnjoy on this record is Will you come to Bonnie 
Scotland where the bluebells grow, which has a good tune. On 
F3418, My Highland rose has some of the Lauder attraction 
and sparkle, but Silly Willie is not brilliant. Apparently 
MacFarlane is sole author and composer of all except, of course, 


The Road to the Isles. 
CHORAL 


There are three choral records, two at least of considerable 
interest. Columbia DX443 (12in., 4s.), a psalm record by the 
St. George’s Chapel Choir, Windsor, conducted by Sir Walford 
Davies, has beauty in itself, and affords a useful and instructive 
comparison with the record which I recently reviewed by the 
Choir of St. Nicholas College, Chislehurst (also Columbia). 
The Chislehurst record is slightly the nearer to perfect natural 
and simple chanting. The Windsor record seems, like the 
Windsor hymn records, to aim at more expression and inter- 
pretation, though never unduly. In fact, each achieves in great 
measure its aim. Nothing that is at all exceptional in the 
Windsor record is apt for emulation by any but cathedral 
choirs, if only because elsewhere the first aim in psalms and 
hymns must be congregational singing. As an interpretation 
no one can fail to find in it notable dignified beauty, and every 
choir and choirmaster will be the better for hearing it. As it 
was recorded in St. George’s Chapel, it is remarkably clear. 
The psalms are Nos. 15 and 84 (chants by Kellow J. Pye), 
19 (E. J. Hopkins and Walford Davies), and 61 (Malcolm 
Boyle). 

Mr. Thalben Ball and the Choir of the Temple Church, London, 
have done us a very good turn in recording on H.M.V. B4364 
(10in., 2s. 6d.) two out-of-the-way and interesting pieces of 
church music. Franck may not have been at his most exalted 
in his setting of Psalm 150, but as a whole it cannot leave you 
entirely cold, and in places there is real Franck, especially in 
the final climax. Holst’s setting of Turn back, O man (to that 
splendid tune attributed to Palestrina’s master, Goudimel) is 
magnificent. You will be carried away, unless you are among 
those who find nothing in Holst’s music. The instrumental 
part of this sounds thoroughly orchestral, but it is very well 
reproduced by the organ. This is quite the most valuable 
record we have had from the Temple Church. 

Columbia DB1041 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by the B.B.C. Chorus, is 
among the best hymn records in quasi-concert style, if not 
remarkable. ternal Father (Whiting ; tune, Melita, by J. B. 
Dykes) is recorded in the Central Hall, Westminster. For 
Rock of Ages (Toplady and Redhead) a move has been made 
to the Kingsway Hall, perhaps with some slight gain. 

C, M. CraBrree. 
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BAND RECORDS 


From the Columbia Company comes a good record by the 
B.B.C. Wireless Military Band (DB1039, 2s. 6d.) of Gounod’. 
Mirella Overture, the opening strains of which—particularl) 
when played by a military band—are so easily mistaken for a 
scrap of Luigini’s Egyptian Ballet Suite. I like the recording 
immensely, largely because the excessive reverberation we get 
in some of the records made in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
is subdued a little in this record. The playing also is good, 
although it is not so full of fire as that of the Garde Républicains 
Band in their record of the same Overture, and in places it 
savours a little of a conscious striving after effect. 

A march record to which I am prepared to award full mark: 
is Regal-Zonophone MR813 (1s. 6d.), which contains Sousa’s 
Semper Fidelis and Teike’s Steadfast and True played by 
James Oliver’s Grand Massed Brass Bands. The way the Souse 
march is worked up from the side drum solo, about one-third 
of the way through the record, to the finale, which is really 
well written,issplendid. Both these marches are old favourite: 
of mine, though it is a long time since I heard either of them. 
The recording is particularly effective in that it gives an ade- 
quate impression of a large number of performers without being 
deafeningly loud. 

Another good record from the same source is MR814 (Is. 6d.), 
which contains a jolly cornet duet T'witterings played by Jack 
Mackintosh and William Oughton and Haydn Wood’s erstwhile 
popular Bird of Love Divine played as a cornet solo by the 
former. 

A march record for which I can only raise mild enthusiasm 
is H.M.V. B4243 (2s. 6d.), containing Old Panama and The 
Standard of St. George played by the Coldstream Guards Band. 
The playing is fair and the recording is excellent, but Mr. Alford 
has written many better marches than either of these. 

A record about which I cannot enthuse at all is Broadcast 
3286 (ls. 6d.), which contains a regrettably dull performance of 
the Parade of the Tin Soldiers by the Welsh Guards Band. On 
the reverse is a xylophone solo—Tarantelle de Concert—played 
by Musician F. Hanner. 

The Belgrave Military Band make a very good show in Down 
South, but their performance of Light of Foot is rather heavy of 
hand. All the same, this Panachord record (25430) is a good 
fifteenpenn’ orth. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Compartsons 


[t is interesting to compare the methods of the English 
crooner with those of his American prototype ; and in some cases 
the Englishman is so like the American that unless you have 
inside information it is impossible to guess which side of the 
Atlantic he hails from. Let us start off with The Street Singer 
and Sam Browne; the former sings Arm in Arm and Out of the 
durkness (Decca F3423, 2s.), while the latter sings Just a little 
home for the old folks and I’m sure of everything but you (Pana- 
chord 25432, Is. 3d.), and there is little to choose between them, 
but what happens when they both sing the same songs and both 
ave supposed to be accompanying themselves on the accordion, 
as in A boy and a girl were dancing and Play, fiddle, play (Decca 
F3437 and Panachord 25445)? Surely the cockney accents of 
Sam Browne are more welcome to our ears than the soul- 
stirring drawls of The Street Singer? 

Then there is Morton Downey singing A boy and a girl were 
dancing and I may never pass your way again (Broadcast 
Twelve 3289, ls. 6d.) so slowly that one almost feels that he 
never will get around here again. 


Val Rosing and Bing Crosby invite comparison because 
Rosing is so obviously doing his best to learn every trick 
that Crosby ever played on susceptible feminine hearts. 
Although they do not sing the same songs—Rosing sings 
A letter to my mether and Can’t we meet again (Imperial 2832, 
Is. 3d.) and Crosby sings I’m playing with fire and Try a little 
tenderness (Brunswick 1444, 2s.), yet Rosing has the same 
quality in his voice, the same breaks, the same suggestion that, 
despite the misery of it all, he is rather enjoying himself. Will 
he yet make as big a name for himself as Crosby ? 

Derickson and Brown are Americans who have endeared 
themselves to the British public in the same way that Layton 
and Johnstone have, although their methods are entirely 
different. The two white boys in A letter to my mother, A boy 
and agirl were dancing (H.M.V. B4376, 2s. 6d.) and I’m sure of 
everything but you and Fit as a fiddle (B4367) are undoubtedly 
good showmen, but I am inclined to think that Layton and 
Johnstone are more to the English taste in Roll along, Ken- 
tucky moon, I wonder how the old folks are to-night (Columbia 
DB1031, 2s. 6d.) and Ill follow you and You'll always be the 
same sweet sweetheart (DB1044), even though we have heard it 
all a thousand times before. Bob and Alf Pearson, who have 
learnt so much from L. and J., choose to revive an odd assort- 
ment of songs ranging from The Stein Song to Oh! Donna 
Clara for their Big Bits of Big Hits (Imperial 2830, 1s. 3d.). How 
about Barmy and Buck in the two Flanagan and Allen numbers, 
Dreaming and Wanderer (Regal-Zonophone MR809, Is. 6d.)? 
] think they are very good. 

That most pathetic of American depression songs, Brother, 
can you spare a dime? has penetrated this month to the English 
singers who fancy themselves at this game. Geoffrey Gwyther 
on Decca F3368 (2s.) has made, to my mind, the most unworthy 
record of his career, while on Regal-Zonophone MR821 (1s. 6d.) 
a well-known crooner hides under the anonymity of The Velvet 
Voice for his rendering. 





English singers who know their job and stick to it are 
Melville Gideon in J wish I knew a bigger word than love and I'll 
never see you again (H.M.V. B4378, 2s. 6d.) and Morton and 
Ridley in Jt’s gonna be you and Fit as a fiddle (Parlo, R1436, 
2s. 6d.) ; in She’s my girl these duettists show that they can do 
this ultra-sophisticated stuff quite well, but I do not think 
Hugh Morton in Coincidence has found his ideal medium 
(Parlo. R1427). 


Another interesting comparison is of Paul Robeson and 
Maurice Elwin both singing Take me away from the river 
(H.M.V. B4352, 2s. 6d., and Decca F3453, 2s.). I think here 
the American wins ; he has more depth and feeling in his voice 
with less striving after effect, although Elwin has nothing left 
to learn in the gentle art of recording. 


Compare these two with the unrestrained sob-stuff of Al 
Jolson in Rock-a-bye your baby with a Dixie melody and April 
Showers (Brunswick 1440, 2s. 6d.). This is the sort of thing 
that makes one despair of the American nation ever becoming 
great artistically. Eddie Cantor in his two songs from his new 
film ‘The Kid from Spain’ (Columbia DB1047) imitates 
Jolson unmercifully, and you must remember that this is a 
skit when listening to it. 

Chick Endor and Charlie Farrell amuse me, but I cannot 
bear their sentimental ditties, so if you think you might like 
Try a little tenderness and Let's sit this one out (Columbia 
DB1049) try it over for yourself. The same might almost 
apply to those new stars in the Leicester Square firmament, 
The Cole Brothers, in / want to go home and Let bygones be 
bygones (Regal-Zonophone MR822, Is. 6d.), which seem to me 
quite pointless. 

Red Pepper Sam has only made one previous record that I 
remember, but 1 remember it very well, and I welcome a second 
outburst of his ridiculous exuberance on Imperial 2825 
(ls. 3d.). The titles, which don’t mean much where he is 
concerned, are San and Some of these days. 


Then there are the ladies. Olive Groves sings inappropriately 
Smilin’ Through and a new song called Under Heaven's 
Blue (Decca F3457, 2s.), and Gretl Vernon, ‘“‘ The Viennese 
Nightingale ”’ as she is called, warbles Der V dgel im Walde and 
Liebe, du Himmel auf Erden (Broadcast International, ls. 6d.) 
with more warbling than singing. Jenny Howard exercises her 
vocal powers in My heaven on earth and her talents as a come- 
dienne in The wise old owl said ** Hoo!” (Decca F3446, 2s.). 
Gracie Fields goes from glory to glory, and excels herself in 
Pu-leeze, Mister Hemingway and Heaven will protect an honest 
girl like me (H.M.V. B4366, 2s. 6d.), but I did not think So long, 
Lads, were off was so funny. Her vocal powers come into 
action on the other side singing Play, fiddle, play (B4368). 
This is a very popular tune, and Anona Winn puts a good deal 
of feeling into it on Columbia DB1043 (2s. 6d.) but backs it 
with the rather fatuous I’m playing with fire. Connie Boswell 
is as appealing as only she can be in T'ime on my hands and 
Its all my fault (Brunswick 1443, 2s. 6d.), but I wish heaven 
would protect us from Adelaide Hall (Brunswick 1442). I do 
not know where The Ponce Sisters hail from, but they evidently 
aim at becoming rivals to the Boswell Sisters. See what you 
think about their chances by hearing Columbia DB1051 (Fit 
as a fiddle and So at last it’s come to this). 

Last month I just managed to squeeze in a brief note about 
Anona Winn’s record of What more can I ask? and Brighter 
than the sun, the songs which she and Ray Noble wrote for 
* The Little Damozal.”’ The Little Damozel has now made her 
bow to cinema fans in London, and it is appropriate that Miss 
Anna Neagle should have recorded What more can I ask? which 
has become the song of the moment. She sings it charmingly 


enough, but is more effective in Noel Coward’s contribution to 
the film, The dream is over, in which she is really successful 
(H.M.V. B4365, 2s. 6d.). Jack and Jill make a duet of What 
more can I ask? on Regal-Zonophone MR823 (ls. 6d.) and 
Paul England exercises his Speciality Octet with if on Decca 
F3420 (2s.). 
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Jessie Matthews sings two songs from her most recent film 
successes on Columbia DB1048, I'll stay with you from ‘‘ There 
Goes the Bride” and One litile kiss from you from ‘“ The 
Midshipmaid.”’” She improves with every record. 

Tom Burke sings Ich liebe dich, my dear and Don’t say good- 
bye from “ Wild Violets”? with that certain tightness that 
always sounds as though the studio is not big enough for him 
(Broadcast Twelve 3287, ls. 6d.). In direct contrast is the 
exquisite ease with which Tauber renders four songs from his 
new film “‘ The Right to Happiness.’” Whether you have seen 
this film or not, you willenjoy the records (Parlo. RO20213-—4, 
4s. each). Jan Zalski sings Play, fiddle, play and Just one of 
my dreams (Regal-Zonophone MR819, Is. 6d.) well enough for 
most people who would want to buy these songs. 


Comedians 
Norman Long has a good new 


song called Jt’s a marvel (Columbia 
DB1033, 2s. 6d.), backed with 


— 


while the attempts of the Penniwistle Opera Company to 
interpret “ Faust ’’ according to their lights (Broadcast Twelve 
3283) are worthy of, at any rate, a smile. Boozy Bill and his 


Pals are in great form in Boozy Bill’s Friendly Lead (Regal- | 


Zonophone MR817, ls. 6d.). I found the efforts of the lady 
with the piercing soprano voice to sing “‘ Sweet Genevieve ” 
quite mirth-making. 

Harry Welchman and Company make a real musical-comecdy 
picture out of a little dialogue and some singing of robust 
military songs in Halfway House (Columbia DX446, 12in., 4s.), 
and a dramatic sketch by unnamed artists called The Living 


Death is an interesting experiment in unrelieved horror on a 7 


gramophone record (Decca K695, 12in., 3s.). 


Sweet Music 
Paul Godwin and Albert Sandler are in serious mood this 


month. 


Godwin plays the Berceuse | 


de Jocelyn and Raff's Cavatina cn | 





another of those sly digs at things 
in general which he delights in, 
called Hats off to America. He’s a 
marvel. 


Randolph Sutton is only so-so in 


A SELECTED LIST 


balanced. 


Indian Love Song entitled Pale 





And so does she and Charlie (Pana- 
chord 25431, ls. 3d.); I'm getting 
rather tired of his girl. George 43. 
Formby has amusing things to say 
about Levi's Monkey Mike and 
Sitting on the ice in the ice rink 
(Decca 3458, 2s.), but this is not 
everyone’s meat. Leslie Sarony 
misses the mark in Do you know? 
but, as Groucho Marx would say, 
they can’t all be good. Wheezy 
Anna is an unpleasant female, but 
he tells us all about her on the other 
side of Imperial 2831 (1s. 3d.), and 
you can hear the same story with 
a few variations from The Barmy 
Brothers, but you will get on the 
other side the amusing Puss / Puss ! 
Puss! with many meows (Regal- 
Zonophone MR830, Is. 6d.). Leslie 
Holmes is not at his best, either, on 
Imperial 2829, but there has been 
a lot of ’flu about. 

Charlie Higgins indulges in an 
enormous amount cf cross-talk in 
Charlie makes Whoopee ! ( Broadcast 
936, Is.), most of which I seem to 
have heard before somewhere. 
Flanagan and Allen have thought 


of some more nonsense to dmuse _ 


Bidgood’s Novelty 
Broadcast 943-4. 


phone R1438. 


1124. 





Brahms, Piano Concerto, H.M.V.DB1839- 


Brahms, Fourth Symphony, Third Move- 
ment, Decca-Polydor CA8140. 


Solomon, Columbia DX441. 
Supervia, Parlophone RO20212. 
Rehkemper, Decca-Polydor PO7021. 
John Morel, Parlophone R1447. 

Red Pepper Sam, Imperial 2825. 


Edith Lorand and her Orchestra, Parlo- 
Reginald King and his Orchestra, Sterno 


Sweethearts of Yesterday, H.M.V. ©2534. 


Moon and dashes about 
DB1038, 2s. 6d.). This ought per- 
haps to have been reviewed by my 
colleague W.R.A.; it marks a 
definite attempt on Mr. Sandler's 


public demands. 


another clever 
organ and piano in Massenet’s 
Meditation from “ Thais” 
Saint-Saens’ Le Cygne (H.M.\. 
B4369, 2s. 6d.). This is a very 
pleasing record. 

Raie da Costa is lighthearted 
about the Butterflies in the rain 
and light-fingered in Everyone 
says “I love you”’ (H.M.V. B4373, 


Accordeon’ Band, 


on Parlophone R1437 (2s. 
Three of them are from the film 
‘*'The Crooner ”’ and the fourth is 
Lying in the hay, a summer-time 
tune that is welcome in this wintry 
weather. 

Harry Robbins is very agile 
in Fairy Tiptoe and Fiddlesticks 
(H.M.V. B4370, 2s. 6d.) and is 
quite justified in calling his selec- 


LONDON EDITOR. 








vou in The ClO! ”’sters (Columbia 
DB1042, 2:. 6d.), and if you have 
not tired of Bud Flanagan’s peculiar method of expressing 
himself this will make you laugh. 

On H.M.V. B4375 are two cruel but, I think, successful leg- 
pulls on some broadcasting items. The first is a Crazy Com- 
mentary which starts off as a commentary of a football match 
and runs the whole gamut of sport, and leaves one breathless and 
bewildered at the end of it. The second is called Pancake 
Tuesday throughout the Empire, and is the more unkind. But 
you must definitely hear these before you buy them; they 
might easily not raise a smile. 


< 


Scenas 

There are one or two little sketches which are well worth 
hearing. Payne and Hilliard are definitely amusing in The 
Commercial Traveller (Broadcast Twelve 3281, 1s. 6d.), although 
I had heard some of their gags before ; Sandy Powell’s efforts 
as a goalkeeper will appeal to football fans (Broadcast 935, 1s.), 


tion of recent tunes Snappy Sticks 

(Columbia DB1034, 2s. 6d.); the 
agility of these xylophonists does much to compensate for the 
lack of variety in their instrument. Cully Weston chooses 
simple and well-loved melodies for his vibraphone solos on 
Panachord 25441, although I don’t suppose their composers 
ever dreamt that Mighty lak’ a rose and Love’s old sweet song 
would ever be performed in this fashion (Is. 3d.). 

Reginald Dixon has a mighty Storm on Regal-Zonophone 
MR816 (ls. 6d.); weather at Blackpool must have been very 
boisterous lately. Edward O’Henry turns his talents to 
Fibich’s Pofme and one of his own compositions called Some- 
where on Rio Bay (Panachord 25455, 1s. 3d.) ; I think it is the 
Poéme that will sell the record. Sydney Gustard is brilliant in 
Wee MacGregor Patrol and Pan and the Wood Goblins (H.M.\. 
B4372, 2s.6d.), although this is the second Wee MacGregor we 
have had recently. Reginald New plays that popular selection 
Sweethearts of Yesterday on Broadcast Twelve 3285 (ls. 6d.) 
and Quentin Maclean devotes two sides of a 12in. disc to 


2s. 6d.), and Patricia Rossborough 
gives you four tunes for your money | 
6d.). | 


a 12in. Decca (K700, 12in., 3s.), | 
which is rather stretching a point, | 
but the playing is delicate and well | 
Sandler toys with en | 


in the | 
familiar Allegro by Fiocco (Columbia | 
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Cinema Memories (Columbia DX382, 12in., 4s.) ; I hope there 
are some people who have so many pleasant cinema memories. 
Harry Davidson (Regal-Zonophone MR827, ls. 6d.), Sidney 
Torch (Columbia DB1045, 2s. 6d.) and Harold Ramsay (Decca 
F3438, 2s.) all play tunes of the moment, both the latter 
choosing Her name is Mary, and Ramsay couples it with Play, 
fiddle, play—a rather unnecessary exhortation, I feel. 


Accordeons 

Play, fiddle. play seems to be the favourite tune of the 
accordeonists this month. No less than four bands pour out 
its message to the world. The Scott-Wood Accordeon Quartet 
play it on Parlophone R1435 (2s. 6d.), Bobby Brown and his 
Accordion Band on Panachord 25443 (ls. 3d.), Billy Reid and 
the London Piano-Accordeon Band on Regal-Zonophone 
M'%824 (1s. 6d.) and The Britannica Piano-Accordion Band on 
Decea F3439 (2s.). There is little to choose between them. 
Biigood’s Novelty Accordeon Band is a jolly outfit, and their 
four tunes in dance rhythm (Broadcast 943 and 944, Is. each) 
ar well worth hearing. Zigano’s Accordeon Band give you 
your money’s worth on Four-in-One 28 (ls. 6d.); they play 
P-tite Mimi, Valse la Reine, The Best of the Bunch, polka, and 
Cuban Mazurka, all suitable tunes. Billy Reid plays a solo on 
R«gal-Zonophone (MR826, Is. 6d.) called Bits of Hits, Part 2, 
ard Galla Rini takes himself more seriously in Santa Lucia and 
Maria, Mari! (Panachord 25400, Is. 3d.). What a lot of noise 
avout nothing. 


Oddments 

Here is a collection of records ranging from Florrie Forde 
to Ras Prince Monolulu, the racing tipster. This record of his 
called I got an ’orse is a first-rate novelty for the curio hunter ; 
this well-known coloured and colourful personality gabbles 
along for about three minutes on every subject under the sun 
and leaves you breathlessly wondering what he will say next 
at the end (Regal-Zonophone MR812, ls. 6d.). The backing, 
the six-track race game, is a useful party adjunct. 

Do you like those wild Spanish songs with guitars where the 
singer, in this case a soprano called Pilar Arcos, shouts and 
bawls and conjures up a complete picture of bohemians in a 
smoke-laden atmosphere, sipping their wine and watching the 
twirling figure of the girl as she sings and dances? If this is 
a welcome streak of warm colour and sunshine in our drab 
winter, buy Decca F3422 (2s.). 

Perhaps you prefer canaries warbling with an orchestra 
which plays Bells across the meadows and Narcissus (Broadcast 
938, ls.)? Or a Street Organ with Bill Morgan singing A little 
street where old friends meet and When the wandering boy comes 
home (Regal-Zonophone MR820, Is. 6d.)? Or perhaps your 
thoughts would rather wander to the American prairies and 
hear the cowboys singing their plaintive ditties such as Those 
were the very last words he said, sung by The Colt Brothers, and 
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backed with another prison song called Four stone walls anda 
cetling (Panachord 25433, Is. 3d.); or the equally quaint Who 
broke the lock on the hen-house door and a remarkable song about 
a man who has lived since the Creation called Four thousand 
years ago (Panachord 25449, ls. 3d.). 

I expect you would rather sing Flanagan, Oh ! Oh ! Antonio, 
I wonder if you miss me sometimes, and I do like to be beside the 
seaside with Florrie Forde on Impcrial 2827 (ls. 3d.), or some 
of the old songs from Musical Comedies which The Embassy 
Musical Comedy Company revive on Broadcast Twelve 3283, 
(Is. 6d.). 


Useful Phrases 


The H.M.V. series of Useful Phrases in various languages is 
evidently successful. New issues are,»English-Dutch (C2536), 
English-Norwegian (('2537), English-Russian (C2538), English- 
Danish (C2539), and English-Portuguese (C2540), all 12in., 4s. 
each, with Alan Howland suggesting the phrases in English, 
and various good voices being chosen for the ge counter- 
part. Cyril Nash takes Mr. Howland’s place in C2540. The 
English diction is beautifully clear and (or appears 
to be) the foreign. Presumably a leaflet with the printed 
dialogue is issued with each record, but this has not been sent 
with the review copies. The actual phrases selected are just 
what one would want to polish up a rough knowledge of a 
language before travelling to the land where it is spoken. 
They are not, and do not pretend to be, ashort cut to learning 
a language. 


SO is 


Durium Records 


The issue of M. Stéphan’s French Course in such a bandy 
form, printed on the envelopes that contain flexible Durium 
records, was a sign that these were more than a _ bookstall 
attraction for lazy travellers. As a matter of fact the recording 
studios are more busy recording for the foreign markets, 
especially Italy and Sweden, than for the home market. The 
Italian catalogue runs to twenty-six pages. Over here, the 
Durium people have adopted the sensible idea of making 
souvenir records of popular films with photographs on the 
blank side, and these are sold in the foyers of cinemas. This 
month’s souvenir is of the film ‘‘ The Little Damozel”’ and the 
tunes are charmingly played and sung (M1, Is.). 

The latest continental hit, He’s got a wife and family at home, 
is played on F2. with an English vocalist who explains the 
rather extraordinary title. The coupling, Wil’ you dance 
through life with me, is also attractive. Try also two waltzes, 
Falling in love with you and Ladies, you’re lucky for me,on M2, 
and two more tangos, Zigeuner, you have stolen my heart and 
Night of love divine, on M3. 

a PEPPERING. 
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ht Moments 

e most serious of my light moments are the favourite 
Angels guard thee by Godard, backed by Dvorak’s Humoreske, 
played by Reginald King and his Orchestra (Sterno 1124), and 
the evergreen, I almost said immortal, Monastery Garden and 
Persian Market, all complete on a Broadcast Twelve (3284). 
And you can actually get all the Indian Love Lyrics on one 
record by purchasing the 12in. Imperial Z143. 

After that comes the Restaurant music. De Groot’s 
admirers will adore his Pale Volga Moon and You'll fall in love 
(H.M.V. B4377)—Grootesque to a degree—and four delicious 
baths of sentiment come from Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra, 
Where the woods are green and Zigeuner (Decca F3447) and 
House beautiful and Dear love, my love (Decca F3431). Idon’t 
know which I enjoyed most. All are enchantingly played. 

From the gypsies comes That matchless pair of eyes—hard 
to beat indeed. Hungarian Gypsy Band (H.M.V. B4135). Pu 
give you away to God is on the other side. 

Of the Tangos, I choose Conchita and Zigeuner, two well- 
contrasted numbers played by Mantovani and his Tipica 
Orchestra (Sterno 1125), Tell Me by Zito’s Tango Orchestra 
(Brunswick B1452), and Let’s have a tango, a fascinating medley 
played by the incomparable Edith Lorand and her Orchestra 
(Parlo. R1438). Dajos Bela gives Play me a song of my 
homeland, and I’m not sure that this isn’t the best of all, 
though I don’t consider the melody is legitimate tango. But 
it is good to dance to (Parlo. 1430). 

The best waltz record is Du und Du (Strauss) played in the 
Viennese tradition by Marek Weber and his Orchestra with 
My Darling, equally alluring,on the other side (Decca K702, 
12in.). And The Bohemians play Strauss’s Vienna Life on two 
sides of a 10in. quite perfectly. Polkas keep breaking into the 
waltz rhythm—a most attractive record (Col. DB1037). A 
straight waltz for dancing is Midnight Waltz played by Gino 
— and his Hawaiians (Parlo. R1441), and Neapolitan 

ighis. 

Here are some invaluable records for parties or children, or 
both: The Clock is playing and The Clock in the Black Forest, 
played by Dol Dauber and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B4371). 
There's a musical box on one side and a cuckoo clock on the 
other. Also a lovely yodelling waltz, The Windmill and 
Moonbeam waltz, by the International Novelty Orchestra 
(Regal-Zonophone MR815). I specially recommend also The 
Forge in the Forest, which nearly sent my canary mad—a 
perfect chorus of birds. The Turkish Patrol backs this most 
cheerfully (Col. 1046). 

Debroy Somers has had-fun with Rigoletto Ramblings and 
Tantalising Trovatore, and the result is a succession of splendid 
tunes to dance to. I don’t think Verdi would mind a bit 
(Col. DX447, 12in.). Jack Payne’s Memories are all exceedingly 
cheerful (Imperial 2823). 

Last, but not least, look out for Sweethearts of Yesterday, a 
medley which will move many an ageing breast, especially when 
it is compéred by Christopher Stone, as it is on the 12in. H.M.V. 
C2534. You can have it without Christopher on a 10in. Decca 
(F3426) played by Jack Hylton and his Orchestra, with vocal 
refrain. It is rather a change not to have that ballad period 
burlesqued. Here one is able to appreciate that our fathers 
were not half so soppy with their ‘‘ Genevieves ”’ as we are with 
our crooning troubadours. 

F. SHARP. 





The very latest 
Flanagan and Allen make their debut as crooners in two 
more of the fertile mhacrme 979 s tunes called Do you recall? 
and Can't we meet again ? (Columbia DB1052, 2s. 6d.), and 
evidently they are considered so successful that the record 
has been specially rushed out. I think they have a good 
way to go before their singing is as good as their comedy, 
but their admirers are already legion. PEPPERING. 











HEAD HUNTERS AND A GRAMOPHONE 


A punitive expedition against head-hunters implies tre- 
mendous adventure. 
into unknown tracts of dense forest, and high mountains ; 
hard fighting, and spare living. But what it does not, some- 
how, suggest, is a gramcphone. To the young officer warned 
for such duty, the ‘‘ Instructions for officers proceeding on 
Column ”’ is an exciting document: “A waterproof ground- 
sheet should be taken ; it may be wet when you sleep in the 
open’”’ (ah!) ‘‘ No sword need be taken”’ (eh?) “A good 
revolver is needed ”’ (that’s the stuff !). 
gramophone : 
this kind ?—absurd ! 


It also implies arduous journeyings 


And no mention of a 
what could music have to do with stern work of j 


But once we were in the middle of terra incognita, and had 


made our permanent camp, what was to be done of an evening ? 
There were two of us, and ‘* Cut Throat ”’ is a devastating thing 


after a week. There was something we needed. What was | 


it ? 

Then Powell heliographed from the river base to say he had 
been ordered to join our column, and was waiting for an escort 
to be sent down to fetch him up. We knew Powell: super- 
cilious, clever, efficient. 
him whenever necessary. 


I decided to go down in command of the escort and get his 
baggage: transport, you know. 


Powell had brought a big dog with him. “ Trained to bite 
head-hunters,” he told me. He had also brought a lot of 
reading matter—mostly volumes in Greek and Latin. You 
see, supercilious and clever. But he had also brought a 
gramophone. Magnificent efficiency! This is what we hal 
been needing, and knew not! I forgave him, and allowed his 
dog and classics to accompany him ! 


We were simple souls, Watson and I. Powell gave it as his 
opinion that we were not mathematicians enough to appreciate 
good music. Maybe; still, it was good to see his cultured face 
when we put on ‘‘ The New Pyjama Hat ’’—an ancient relic 
of Dan Leno—and “I could be nice to a nice little girl ’’—this 
was 1918. We made a point of hurrying from the mess hut 
when Powell would put on a “ Op.” or a “ Suite” or one of 
those records with an indefinite title : “‘ With whom shall we ”’ 

r “‘ Let us then.” 

But we enjoyed it all. 

And the head-hunters ? 

We had induced a number of them to become “ friendly,” 
and eschew their bloodsome pastime in future. To attract 
others, we kept our bunchas hostages in our field-service pattern 
quarter-guard. Of an evening, we would have them brought 
to the mess hut entrance, and regale them upon “ laughing ”’ 
records. One in particular they loved. It began “‘ My name 
it is Jarge,”’ and demonstrated how to be happy though 103 
years old. The head-hunters, all of them, could never under- 
stand how it was done, and suspected we had a selection of 
singing heads in the box. That’s as far as they could guess ! 

‘** Jolly old fellows we are, we are, 
And jolly we mean to be.” 
This always fetched them—and, I think, awed them, too—a 
little. A head talking back! Dangerous, with us about ! 

But I think that our column cleared up the area sooner, with 
fewer casualties and with less slaughter than any of the others 
operating ; and all because of the gramophone. 


When all the columns met, we mentioned this. The political 
officer, not very popular, pooh-poohed the idea. It was owing 
to his personality, diplomacy, tact, andsoon. But we put it to 


the vote, which resulted thus: 


Gramophone 15 
Political Officer ... 1 


He had a vote too ! 


But we were senior, and could stifle 
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Hot Dance Bands 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Louis Armstrong’s new Victor Recordings on H.M.V. 


Another Casa Loma conflagration 


LTHOUGH it is but a day old, 
March 1933 is a month which can 
already boast a distinction. There 
is no new record by Ellington. 
This absence of the Duke is cer- 

tainly disappointing, but, had it been of chief 
value to look at it in such a way, it would at 
least have enabled us to see what the others 
can do without having our discernment 
influenced by a standard, comparison with 
which cannot be anything but odious 
because it is set by one who so far has success- 
fully defied competition. 

I think, however, that a more useful pur- 
pose is to be served by risking the odium of 
comparison in an endeavour to discover what 
there is about Ellington’s music that makes 
it supreme in the spheres of modern rhythm. 


The value of composition 

Personally, I fee] that it is in a great mea- 
sure due to the fact that Ellington not only 
realizes the value of composition, but is 
capable of writing tunes which have some 
genuine musical merit. 

The rest are for the most part almost as 
skilful at making the most of such tunes as 
they play or are given to arrange, but it is 
rather like trying to make silken purses out of 
sows’ ears, a fact which one realizes all the 
more forcibly when one calls to mind such 
delightful little works as Ellington’s Creole 
Rhapsody, Mood Indigo, Lazy Rhapsody, 
Blue Tune and Blue Ramble. Although 
some still claim that the appeal in these 
lies less in the compositions and more in the 
way they are arranged and interpreted, the 
majority are beginning to recognize that 
they are musical material of considerable 
merit, 

One cannot, however, say as much for 
Hobo, you can’t ride this train (v) and That's 
my home (v), Louis Armstrong’s (Amer.) 


first recordings under his new contract with 
Victor which H.M.V. release to-day (B6315), 
or Rhythm 


Man (v), the Casa Loma 


Orchestra’s (Amer.) latest conflagration 
(Brunswick 1451), which I consider the best 
hot records this month. 


Have we lost something ? 

And yet I cannot help wonde-ing whether 
in this rightful stressing of the value of 
composition some of us have not lost some- 
thing by allowing it to blind us, not so much 
to the existence of other features, or to the 
important parts they play, but to how 
entertaining they can be just by themselves. 

Just as a good cook may make a delightful 
cake if she has a good recipe, so may a good 
orchestra produce alluring music if it has a 
good composition to play, but I cannot see 
that that is sufficient justification for for- 
getting that the plums and spices of which 
the cake is made were delicious before she 
ever started her baking, any more than I can 
agree that the rhythms, colours, phrases, 





effects and the like which the composer will 
employ cannot be of any interest unless they 
can be looked upon merely as a means to a 
supreme end. 

Consider Armstrong, for instance. It is 
perhaps not an exaggeration to say that 
seldom has he performed any composition 
which could by any stretch of imagination 
be called good, yet he always manages to 
make something that is at least enjoyable 
out of such tunes as he plays, in addition to 
which it may truthfully be said that he 
has provided more original inspiration which 
could be turned to worthy account than those 
who look upon him superficially as either 
good fun or a damned row, according to their 
lights, are ever likely to realize. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for one part of 
my argument that in neither of his new records 
does Armstrong appear to have been in one 
of what might be called his creative moods, 
but I feel he has given me full justification 
for the other. You will go a long way before 
you find anything more diverting in the way 
of popular music. 

In Hobo, you can’t ride this train, which is a 
most amusing novelty, we find the irrepres- 
sible Louis doing big time as the pullman 
car attendant, and thoroughly enjoying 
himself chasing off ali those whom he feels 
might not enhance the dignity of the con- 
veyance over which he has charge. Musically, 
the record is bright and unusually well 





MONTH 





HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Beale St. Blues by The Charleston Chasers 
(Parlo. R1431). 

Everybody loves my baby by Red Nichols 
and His Orchestra (Bruns. 1441). 

Hobo, you can’t ride this train by Louwis 
Armstrong and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6315). 

Rhythm Man by The Casa Loma Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1451). 





DANCE BANDS. 


A letter to my mother by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6317). 


What a perfect combination by Henry Hall 
and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col. 
CB568). 

Willow, weep for me by Paul Whiteman and 
His Orchestra (H.M.V. CB6314). 


COMEDY DANCE BANDS. 


Puss! Puss! Puss! (Waltz) by Henry Hall 
and B.B.C. Dance Orch. (Col. CB555). 

Wheezy Anna by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6316) and by Roy 
Fox’s Orchestra (Decca F3451). 
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played, and those who like musical tricks 
will find additional amusement in the well- 
introduced train effects. 

Louis plays his trumpet a bit at the end, 
but most of his time seems to be taken up 
with the important job of seeing just who 
does and who does not enter the sacred 
portals. 

That's my home is one of Armstrong’s 
melody performances, in style not unlike his 
last Parlophone record, You can depend on 
me. The tune is catchy, but would have been 
more interesting were it not so reminiscent of 
Sleepy time down South. The high spot of the 
record is Louis’ trumpet chorus. He just 
makes it talk. 

The band he uses in both records is Chick 
Web’s. It made a big name for itself when 
playing at Roseland, the mammoth “ Palais ”’ 
on New York’s Broadway. It is the best 
orchestra Armstrong has had since the days 
of Earl Hines, three years ago, with the 
exception perhaps of that which he took over 
at Sabastian’s Cotton Club in Hollywood. 
You may remember that it contained 
Lawrence Brown the trombone player, now 
with Ellington. With it Armstrong made, 
among other records, Memories of you and 
Confessin’ that I love you. 


Arranging v. Composition 

In some ways the Casa Loma Orchestra are 
not far behind Armstrong as regards their 
original contributions to dance music, 
although in their case it is not a matter of 
individual interpretative ability, but of 
orchestration. H. Gene Gifford, the band’s 
banjo and guitar player, is one of the 
cleverest hot arrangers of the day. It is 
unfortunate that many seem to confuse 
arranging with composition, at least to the 
extent of hailing Gifford as something unique 
as a composer. In fact he has written 
nothing which can be accorded a place in 
serious music, and as far as composition is 
concerned he does nothing more than produce 
a few hot phrases. But the way he treats 
them, and by pyrotechnica] variation builds 
them into what might aptly be described as 
colour schemes in hot rhythm, is often little 
short of brilliant. His latest, Rhythm Man, 
may not quite reach the standard of his 
Maniacs’ Ball and Black Jazz, but that is 
splitting straws. It is as exciting an expedi- 
tion into the realms of rhythm as anyone 
could wish for, and seems to provide con- 
siderable support to my contention that 
composition, as distinct from orchestration, 
is not quite everything in hot music. 

As usual, the Casa Loma, which is probably 
the best of all the white hot orchestras, does 
justice to its materia]. Its confidence and 
precision are as unequalled as its sense of 
rhythm. This side has an exceptionally good 
vocal refrain sung by Pee-Wee Hunt, who is 
one of the members of the band—one of the 
two trombone players, to be exact. 

Thanksgivin’, which the Casa Loma play 
on the reverse, is a new composition by 
Hoagy Carmichael—one of the most tuneful 
of the popular song writets who obtain their 
inspiration from the Negro Spirituals. 


Cab tells the tale | 

If you liked Reefer Man by Cab Calloway 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) you will certainly 
enjoy The Man from Harlem (v) (Bruns. 
1439) as it is much the same sort of thing. 
Cab tells the tale with his usual] pep and there 
is some good stuff in the orchestration, which 
the band puts over with a real Harlem swing. 


On the reverse Cab gets all devil-a-care in a 
slow version of I gotta right to sing the blues (v). 
If neither title is anything better as a com- 
position than the usual run of tunes played 
by dance bands, it can at least be said that 
Cab Calloway gets an atmosphere into his 
interpretation of them. 


“* Red” provides a surprise 

The same may be said of Red Nichols and 
His Orchestra’s (Amer.) Dinah Lou (vy) and 
their revival of the old favourite Everybody 
loves my baby (v) (Bruns. 1441). As these 
sort of things go Dinah Lou is a most tuneful 
number. 

On the whole, I think these records are a 
good deal better than most that we have 
had from Red lately. Nothing really brilliant 
happens, but there is a good deal more of the 
true spirit of dance music. Attempts to be 
clever for the sake of it have been replaced by 
an ensemble that is altogether more 
rhythmical. 

Everybody loves my baby is the better side. 
It features some excellent solo trumpet by 
Red himself, which will come as a surprise 
to those who have based their opinions on 
some of his recent rather lamentable per- 
formances. 


Handy Blues revived 

Beale St. Blues (v), by W. C. Handy of 
St. Louis Blues fame, is played by the 
Charleston Chasers (Amer.) on Parlo. R1431 
(Second New ‘* Rhythm-Style” Series, 
No. 40). The combination is the same as 
that which recently gave us such a delightful 
record of Basin St. Blues, and includes 


Dance Bands 


oe . 


Bennie Goodman (clarinet), Arthur Schutt 
(piano), and Jack Teagarden (trombone), 
the latter being responsible also for the vocal 
refrain. The playing has that sense of clean. 
cut musical] refinement which is perhaps the 
one thing that the white bands have over the 
coloured. You notice it in both the solos and 
the ensemble. 

If I remember rightly, Basin St. Blues was 
mostly solos with the orchestra used chiefly 
for accompaniment, Beale St, Blues is not 
as fully scored as most modern hot records, 
but the arrangement is more in the nature of a 
work for orchestra than was that of Basin S’. 
Blues, and, although of the two records | 
prefer the earlier issued one, I like the gener:| 
idea of Beale St. Blues better. Arthur Schutt 
shines with most effective ad Ib. passages 
before and after the vocal refrain, there is « 
good trumpet solo at the commencement of 
the performance and Bennie Goodman make: 
some neat remarks on his clarinet; but a 
usual it is Jack Teagarden’s singing that i 
the main attraction. 


High Society and The Scat Song (v) are 
issued on Decca F3434 as played by the Blue 
Racketeers (Amer.), but they seem to be two 
different bands. ‘T'he Scat Song is the bette: 
performance, and, although it probably i 
not, it might well have been played by Ca! 
Calloway’s crowd. Which gives you som« 
idea of what it is allabout. High Society ha: 
bits of solos by this and that instrument 
some very fair, some indifferent. On the 
whole I am not very impressed with it. It 
can hardly compare with Clarinet Marmalade 
which Decca gave us last month, under the 
name of the Blue Racketeers. 


£2,500 per month spent on 11 miles of track 


- = 
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Recording compamies pay English dance musicians £27,000 a year 


IMES may be bad, but you would 

never believe they are in the Gramo- 

phone industry if you could see the 

number of records I have to review. 

There seem to be more of them 
thanever. Ihave no intention of attempting 
to tell you the total monthly output, for the 
simple reason that I have no idea what it is, 
but I do know that I have received over 100 
new dance records (which means 200 titles) 
this month. 

At least 85 per cent. of them are English 
recordings, and here are some facts about 
them which may amuse you. 

Dance bands make an average of between 
three and four titles at a session, which means 
that, allowing for occasional accidents which 
necessitate re-makes, each month more than 
fifty sessions are held for them alone. As the 
average number of musicians per band is 
about twelve, and the average session fee paid 
to each about £3 15s., £2,250 per month, 
or no less than £27,000 a year, is paid out 
by the English recording companies to musi- 
cians and vocalists for dance records alone, 
and this does not include the session fees 
(and /or royalties, as the case m ay be) received 
by the directors of these bands, or the cost of 
the orchestrations. 

The track of the average 10in. dance record 
is roughly 100 yards in length, and if I play 


each of the 200 sides I have to review once 
only, the needles will have travelled (they 
don’t really, it is the record that travels, but 
I’m not going to have the tale spoilt for that) 
well over 11 miles, the turntable will have 
rotated more than 48,000 times; I shall 
probably have smoked 128,477 cigarettes, 
consumed 1,254,962 whiskies, worn out 
eight gross of pencils, used 4,000,000 swear 
words, had about 10,000,000 fits and grown 


-- whiskers. 


For this amazing expenditure of energy, 
time, and material what do you get? From 
me just a few pages of jargon (all right, I said 
it first), but from the recording companies 
hours of healthy entertainment for literally 
millions of souls, so it is cheap at the price. 

All our old friends seem to be with us again 
this month ; in fact, there are so many of 
them that I am afraid that even those I can 
mention will get but brief attention, owing to 
limitations of space. 





BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


All the Brunswicks have not arrived, but 
here is the report on those to hand. 

The clever Casa Loma Orchestra (Amer.), 
heroes of so many brilliant hot performances, 
have delightful records of two melody num- 
bers, After T’o-night (v) and Why can’t I find 
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somebody to love? (v) (Bruns. 1445). Neat, 
tuneful, and played with a nice dance 
rhythm, they are the very thing for those who 
want something quiet, but really stylish. 


Similar tastes will also find little to com- 
plain of in Guy Lombardo and His Royal 
Canadians’ (Amer.) Young and Healthy (v) 
(Bruns. 1456). This band certainly plays 
sweetly. The vocal refrain is by Bing Crosby. 


Qn the reverse is Wayne King and His 
Orciestra (Amer.) playing Japanese Sand- 
mar. This old favourite is usually made the 
vehicle for hot rhythm. This record is not 
hot, but the arrangement is certainly 
interesting and well worth hearing. 


(ozzie Nelson and His Orchestra’s ( Amer.) 
Tave me in your arms (v) and This is no 
drevm (Vv) (Bruns. 1449) and two tunes from 
the film “The Kid from Spain,” What a 
perect combination (v) and Look what you've 
do: ¢ (v) (Bruns, 1448), are all on the sleepy 
sid’. I find this sort of thing very uninspir- 
ing. The band has been one of my biggest 
dis.ppointments. It made one really 
de!:ghtful record, Never, and never seems to 
have done anything much since. 


i\lthough naively labelled fox-trots, Js it 
love? (v) and The ice cream man (v) by 
Artobol’s Cubans are not only rumbas, but 
good ones played in true native fashion. 


COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 


{ think no one will deny that Carroll 
Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans have 
long been a band of unusual polish, but in 
cultivating their purely musical side, they 
have at times been rather apt to forget the 
importance of rhythm. Rapidly, however, 
this shortcoming is vanishing. Orchestra- 
tions more in keeping with the spirit of dance 
music, interpreted with a more obvious sense 
of rhythmic style, are features of all their 
new records. These include slow, sweet 
versions of Someone to care for (v) (Columbia 
CB565) and What more can I ask? (vy) 
(CB559), coupled respectively with a nicely 
rhythmical Round about sundown (v) and 
an enlivening Brighter than the sun. I wish 
I knew a bigger word for love (v) (CB564) is 
even brighter stil] ; in fact it very nearly gets 
hot towards the finish. 


Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
are others who have recently rubbed the 
cobwebs away and realized that they are a 
dance band, and this month, unlike last, it is 
apparent in their records as well as their 
broadcasts. What a perfect combination (v) 
(Columbia CB568) is a really good arrange- 
ment thoroughly well executed. Played at a 
lively pace, it hasn’t one really dull moment 
and barely one that cannot claim to be all 
that good dance music should. 

Henry Hall’s band has also the most 
entertaining of all the dance bands’ version 
I have heard of the comedy waltz Puss / 
Puss! Puss! (v) (CB555), and with their 
Wheezy Anna (v) on the reverse this disc 
should be a big seller. 

There are other records by the band, 
including quite desirable ones of I’m playing 
with fire (v) and Night after night (v) (CB562), 
and It’s winter again (v), about which every- 
one seems to be very pleased, and /’m sure 
of everything but you, which is taken at a 
nice slow tempo (v). The last two are on 
(B553. 


I wonder what would be said if after a few 
bars of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony the 
orchestra suddenly died down and a sex- 
appeal voice emerged warbling ‘‘ Mr. Beet- 
hoven follows his recent smash hit, Kreutzer 
Sonata, with a new one, his Fifth Symphony, 
that will paralyse Broadway.” Sounds 
ridiculous, doesn’tit? Yet this is the sort of 
thing Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut 
Yankees (Amer.) get away with in How deep 
is the ocean? (v) (CB560). I can only hope 
that Mr. Irving Berlin is duly grateful. 

And that’s not the end of our Rudy (what 
a lad) Vallee’s pranks. In Till To-morrow 
(v) (on the reverse) he has hit on the bright 
idea of keeping the melody in common time, 
but putting the accompaniment into 3-4. 
This innovation is so that you can waltz and 
fox-trot at the same time. For the rest, the 
records are the usual Rudy Vallee sleek music. 


BROADCAST (ls. 6d.) 


Sam Browne and Nat Gonella both singing 
on a Is. 6d. record, which has no less than 
four tunes on it, is the good value you can get 
on Broadcast Four-Tune No. 504. The tune 
in which they sing is Fit as a fiddle (v). It is 
Sam’s vocal really, but Nat comes in hot in 
the middle. The band is The Blue Moun- 
taineers (v). They play also T'aboo- Taboo. 
On the reverse are Balloons (v) and the waltz 
Roll along, Kentucky moon (v) by The Harvard 
Dance Club Aces. 





On the ordinary Broadcast records Bob 
Causer and His Cornellians (Amer.) are 
pleasant if not very ambitious in Everyone 
says I love you (v) and Pu-leeze! Mister 
Hemingway (v) (B110). 


-—— ~—--— ---— 


DECCA (2s.) 


With the exception of Kazutski (F3428). 
which is a Russian tune played as a quick- 
step, all Lew Stone and His Monseigneur 
Band’s records are in the main “ melody ”’ 
performances on the slow side—round about 
32 bars to the minute. Although produced 
on essentially “‘ popular ’”’ lines, they are a 
good deal more stylish than most and are 
equally enjoyable for listening or dancing. 
The titles are A letter to my mother (v), the 
Jewish ballad which Lew Davis * discovered”’ 
and Lew Stone was the first to feature in 
dance form (this is on the back of Kazutski) ; 
The world is so small (v) and Mediterranean 
Madness, from ‘“ Ballyhoo” (v) (F3455) ; 
Please handle with care (v) and Jn Santa 
Lucia (v) (F3456) ; and on #3459 What more 
can I ask? (v). 


I think Jack Hylton and His Orchestra 
missed an opportunity with the comedy 
waltz, Puss! Puss! Puss! (v) (F3427). It 
not only provides scope for, but seems to 
require comedy “production” stunts. 
Hylton has proved that he can do this sort 
of thing well, but he features the number as 
straight as he does the sentimental waltzes 
A boy and a girl were dancing (v), which is on 
the reverse, and Play, fiddle, play (v), which 
is on F3440. 

However, the hand makes a good job of a 
semi-hot arrangement of Fit as a fiddle (v), 
and a slow but rhythmical and inte esting 
version of I’m sure of everything but you (v) 
(F3424). As a commercial record I liked also 
their T'ry a little tenderness (v) (F3440), with 
its intriguing little break by the saxophone 
section in Billy Munn’s piano solo. 


Of Roy Fox and His Band I need not say 
much, because they have broadcast all the 
numbers they have recorded, so you will 
know what to expect. There are Night after 
night (v) and an amusing version, with 
vocalizations by Peggy Dell and the rhythmic 
harmonized trio (Peggy finds it such a joke 
that she can hardly get on with the singing), 
of Wheezy Anna—these two are on F3451 
and on F3452 Till T’'o-morrow (v) and Poor 
me, poor you (Vv). 

On both sides of F3452 Roy has substituted 
sousaphone for string bass. I don’t like it. 
Rhythm is not the strong point in either of 
the titles, and the sousa only makes what 
there is sound stodgy. 





Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (Amer.) give 
neat and clean cut performances of two 
melody numbers, 7'hat’s all that matters to me 
(v) and Ah, but I’ve learned (v) (F3433), and 
there are two new rumbas, No te en Grida? 
De Nadie (which, broadly speaking, means 
Can’t one get tea in Greece? How nasty) 
and Se acaba el Mundo (I can’t tell you what 
that means: you're too young) by Don 
Barreto and His Cuban Orchestra on F3432, 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Now we come to H.M.V. and Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (the “* New Mayfair ”’ part 
of their title has happily been dropped). 

On his records this month I am prepared 
to say that if Ray has recorded a dance title 
that you want, you can, nine times out of ten, 
buy it, knowing it will be the best, without 
bothering about the others, 

A brilliantly clever arranger, he has an 
uncanny knack of treating the tunes in a 
way that fits them like a glove, but yet is 
origina]. Take for instance his Wheezy Anna 
(v) (B6316). What more appropriate, but 
yet unexpected, than that Anna should be 
the fat woman in a Hampstead Heath sort of 
Fair. And of course that suggests at once 
the weird and wonderful music of the hurdy- 
gurdies and mechanical organs, to say 
nothing of providing opportunities for an 
abundance of amusing patter. And having 
hit on these bright ideas, Ray proceeds to 
put them into practice in a manner that could 
hardly be bettered. The result is huge fun. 

The novelty fox-trot Butterflies in the rain 
(v), which is on the reverse, is treated in the 
tuneful manner it deserves with a_ well- 
conceived storm effect as the * twist,” but 
Ray Noble’s power of imagination is more 
obvious in his delightful record of the Jewish 
song A letter to my mother (v) (B6317). He 
not only shows the beauty of the melody, but 
has captured its true character. 

The backing, Standing on the corner (Vv), is 
a thoroughly good example of how to treat 
a tuneful fox-trot. It opens with a movement 
by trumpet taking the solo against guitar 
and string-bass, and goes on mainly with 
solos and obbligati, the ensemble not being 
used to any extent until the last chorus, which 
is a bold patch of colour with an inspiring 
swing to the rhythm. 

Though perhaps they are on more conven- 
tional lines, the Noble touch is very apparent 
also in his arrangements of Have you ever 
been lonely? (v)and Love Tales (v) (B6319), 
which get on the hot side as they proceed. 

Excepting in Wheezy Anna, all the vocal 
refrains are by Al Bowlly, who always seems 
at his very best when recording with Ray. 
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Al Bowlly is the vocalist also in Poor me, 
poor you (v) and the waltz, Play, fiddle, play 
(v) (B6318) which are issued as by the New 
Mayfair Orchestra. Though directed by 
Ray Noble, this house recording combination 
consists of different musicians from those he 
uses in the band presented under his own 
name. 


On H.M.V. B6311 you will find the 
original recording by Eliot Everett and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) of that thrilling drama 
Little Nell, which you have probably heard 
broadcast by Lew Stone and His Orchestra. 
When you hear this American record you 
will realize how literally I was speaking when 
I said last month that Lew Stone had repro- 
duced it down to every little finest subtlety. 
Even the minutest inflections of the voice 
are the same. 


On the reverse are Paul Whiteman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) playing Jn the dim dim 
dawning. This is one of the brightest 

rformances: we have had from the rotund 
Paul, and introduces us for the first time to a 
new girl singer he has found. Her name is 
Irene Taylor. The little lady’s voice is 
perhaps a trifle hard, but has the virility of 
youth. And has she style? Just wait till 
you hear her. 

She sings also in Whiteman’s record of the 
slow fox-trot, Willow, weep for me (v) 
(B6314). The arrangement is very colourful 
and exquisitely played. It is the best record 
by Whiteman I have heard since the old 
days. For a coupling Whiteman plays Till 


To-morrow (Vv). 


Backed with a very tuneful A boy and a girl 
were dancing (Waltz) (v) again by Whiteman, 
Leo Reisman and His Orchestra (Amer.) try 
hard to capture the dramatic atmosphere of 
Brother, can you spare a dime? (v) (B6310), 
but it does not amount to very much when 
all’s said and done, and I prefer Don Bestor 
and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) more danceable 
Round about sundown (v) (B6312) in spite of 
their rhythmically amateurish J’m sure of 
everything but you (v) on the reverse. Round 
about sundown has a very snappy 8-in-a-bar 
rhythm, due chiefly to the sprightly work of 
the bass player. 





IMPERIAL (ls. 3d.) 


Of Jack Payne and His Band’s Round the 
bend of the road (v) and the waltz, dA little 
street where old friends meet (v), which are on 
Imperial 2822, and their Just an echo in the 
valley (v) and Ich liebe dich, my dear (v), 
which are on 2821, there is little that need be 
said. They are good of their kind, and the 
kind is the usual sort of thing Jack Payne 
gives us. 


If you like the music of guitars get the new 
records by Roy Smeck and his Vita Trio 
(Amer.), Till To-morrow (v) and A boy and 
a ginl were dancing (v) (Imperial 2824). You 
will seldom find more immaculate playing of 
these tuneful instruments. 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 

Harry Roy and His Band may have their 
faults—what band has not?—but they are a 
bright and entertaining bunch of lads, 
rhythmical and full of ideas and pep. 


Most of their records have something or 
other that makes them entertaining and 
different, particularly Freddy the Freshman 
(v) (Parlo. R1423), which has been twisted 
into a comedy tale about the band; and has 
some amusing patter, Can’t do without love (v) 
on the reverse, which is all Harlem, the 
nonsense about Wheezy Anna (v) (R1433) and 
another comedy one, The wise old owl (v) 
(R1434). 

A little lady who sings with charm and 
rhythm is a feature of Harry Roy’s ] guess 
I'll have to change my plan (v) (R1446) and 
Pretending you care (v) (R1445). 


Two rumbas by a genuine native band, 
with vocal choruses in Spanish—Songoro 
Consongo (v) and Buscando Millionarias— 
are on Parlo. R1424. The name of the 
artistes is O, Calle and His Cuban Orchestra. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


Ambrose and His Orchestra give us a 
rhythmically scored Brighter than the Sun (v) 
(so bright that it almost comes under the 
heading of hot records) coupled with a nice, 
simple performance of What more can I ask? 
(v) (Regal-Zono. MR831). Both these 
numbers are by Ray Noble, and from the 
film ‘‘ The Little Damozel.’’ The worst I can 
say of these Ambrose versions is that I liked 
better those by Ray Noble’s New Mayfair 
Dance Orchestra on H.M.V. issued last 
month. They had more character. 

The Ambrose contribution is completed by 
the new slow fox-trot Willow, weep for me (v) 
and the waltz hit, A boy and a girl were 
dancing (v) (R.-Z. MR832). 

These will be about the last times we shall 
hear Ambrose recorded in the E.M.I. studios, 
as next month the release is due of his first 
recordings under his new contract with Decca, 
whereby he will be featured exclusively under 
the Brunswick label which Decca handle. 


Billy Cotton and His Band seem to be 
concentrating less on originality and more on 
playing the tunes nicely, and if something is 
thereby lost on the swings, it is made up on 
the roundabouts. I like their slow fox-trots 
Someone to care for (v) and One little word led 
to another (v) (MR835), in both of which there 
is some effective trombone playing. If you 
like rather faster tempo you might get their 
I wish I knew a bigger word for love (v) and 
Please handle with care (v) (MR836), which 
are pleasing melody records. Comedy 
element is provided in Yes, Mr. Brown (v) 
and The Wise Old Owl (v) {MR810), which 
are played up to one-step tempo, respectively 
about 56 and 60 bars to the minute. 


Syd Lipton and His Grosvenor House 
Orchestra sound better than last month, 
due chiefly to more interesting orchestrations. 
Their titles are This is no dream (v), which 
they treat with appropriate simplicity, and 
T he sister of the girl I love (v), which is slightly 
more rhythmical (MR838), and, on MR837, 
Hey young fella (quick step) (v) and I’m 
playing with fire (vj). Hey young fella is 
very wellarranged. No attempt to show off, 
but with attractive and modern ideas neatly 
worked in. One notices, too, what a dif- 
ference a good arrangement makes to the 
rhythm. There are two vocal refrains and 


— 


if they are not respectively by Jack Plant 
and Nat Gonella I’ll eat my pick-up. The 
trumpet also sounds like Nat, though this 
is surely taking coals to Newcastle, as 
Bill Gaskin, the band’s regular blower, is 
unusually good, as you can hear for yourself 


from his accompaniment to the vocal chorus, | 


I think we shall soon be hearing a great cea 
more of him. 


STERNO (ls. 3d.) 


You will find a couple of dozen of the most 
popular tunes in this list again this month. 
There is nothing much to say about most of 
the performances as they are on conventional 
lines and the style is rather old-fashioned, but 
they have a certain sense of ‘“‘ commercia! ” 
rhythm and no one can complain that the 
tune is sacrificed for orchestral effects. 

An exception to these somewhat negative 
remarks is What more can I ask? (v) (1128) by 
Rudy Starita and His Band. Played as a slow 
fox-trot it is both a more interesting and a 
much more up-to-date performance. 


—_— 


Rhythmic Vocal 


The Three Keys do “ Mood Indigo” 


OR The Three Keys (Amer.) 

Ellington’s Mood Indigo, which 

they give us on Parlo. R143l 

(Second New “* Rhythm-Style ” 

Series, No. 39), is perhaps not the 
most suitable material. It is aremote dreamy 
little melody, and in retaining the character 
of the composition these artistes have been 
too ready to submerge their own. Still, the 
performance is not without charm, even if it 
lacks the power to grip. There is some good 
piano solo work by Bob, and Slim is of 
course featured on his guitar. 


Adelaide Hall is unquestionably a singer 
who knows how to put over a song with 
originality and personality, but for those 
who judge mainly on rhythmic style, the 
chief attraction in her records will certainly 
be the clever piano playing by her two 
coloured accompanists. 


The first records of the Southern Sisters, 
whom you may have heard broadcasting in 
the Variety programmes and with the B.B.C. 
dance orchestra, are on Brunswick 1458. 
They sing How deep is the ocean? and Ain't 
you kind of sorry? 

Some people are making quite a to-do 
about this vocal trio, and I am afraid that | 
cannot quite see why. They aspire to the 
modern form of rhythmic singing, but 
without possessing the instinctive apprecia- 


tion of rhythmic style, which is the very 


essence of the subject. 

Still, if it is any consolation to the Sisters, 
I will concede, for what it is worth, that they 
are the best of their kind that this country 
has produced. 


If you feel inclined to spend Is. 3d. on a few 
minutes’ crazy amusement, get San and Some 
of these days by Red Pepper Sam (Amevr.) 
(Imperial 2825), who, to accompaniment by 
piano and ukulele, sings, stunts on a har- 
monica, and voca!ly does weird imitations of 
a hot trumpet. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The Future 


How often has the Editor begged our recording companies 
to reveal something of their programmes in advance, and how 
often has the “safety first ’’ argument been urged from the 
apprehension that rival companies would forestall or that 
scheduled recordings might fail! He returns to the attack 
ayain this month, 

Apparently America is to take the risk ; for we have received 
this note from Mr. R. D. Darrell, the Associate Editor (with 
Mr. Axel B. Johnson) of The Music Lover’s Guide :— 


‘The Victor general catalogue for 1933, the first since 
1930, has just appeared, and due to the times is being sold 
(at 10 cents a copy) rather than given away. It has been 
carelessly put together and is full of somewhat ridiculous 
errors (such as the separate listing of the Coates and 
Koussevitzky recordings of Ravel’s La Valse under ‘ Waltz ’ 
and ‘ Valse’ respectively), but in content it is the most 
musically significant record catalogue ever to be issued in 
this country. Perhaps its most interesting feature is the 
innovation of listing a large number of works ‘ in preparation.’ 
These include all the recent European recordings of any 
consequence, some of them not yet released in England, plus 
a number of works to be produced in this country. Within 
the next year we are promised native recordings of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, an orchestration of the Bach 
Chaconne, a Brahms lieder album by Rose Bampton and 
Conrad Thibault (including the four ‘ Serious Songs ’), a new 
version of the Brahms Fourth, John Alden Carpenter’s 
Adventures in a@ Perambulator and two songs, Dubensky’s 
Fugue for Eighteen Violins, Griffes’ Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan, Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ Symphony, MacDowell’s ‘ Indian ’ 
Suite and Second Piano Concerto, Schénberg’s Verkldrte 
Nacht (unrecorded since the early days of the N.G.S.), 
and more of Stokowski’s ‘ symphonic syntheses ’—Rhinegold, 
Gétterdammerung, Walkture. Presumably there will also be 
excerpts from Louis Gruenberg’s operatic setting of O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones which has just opened with fortissimo 
fanfares of publicity at the Metropolitan with Lawrence 
Tibbett in the title réle.” 

Mr. Darrell contributed an extremely useful article on, and 
list of, Recorded String Quartets to the February number of 
The Music Lover's Guide. 


The National Gramophonic Society 

With Brahms looming rather massively in the musical 
programmes of the next few months it is perhaps well to 
remind secretaries of Gramophone Societies and others of the 
four Brahms chamber music works recorded for the N.G.S. 
and still in stock. 

Several of the artists who helped so gallantly to build up 
the Scciety in its early days are in the musical news. The 
Spencer Dyke String Quartet, which made our first records, 


gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall the other evening and 


included the Stornate e Ballate of Malipiero, which was one of 
the less established works recorded for the N.G.S. by the 
International String Quartet, another of our mainstays. John 
Barbirolli is just back in London after his strenuous two 
months’ conducting of the Scottish Orchestra; and Ethel 
3artlett and Rae Robertson are due back from their American 
tour, which was equally triumphant. These three are old 
friends from student days ; and so is Kathleen Long, whose 
perfectly delightful contributions to the N.G.S. catalogue have 
paved the way for her to the H.M.V. studios. Her first H.M.V. 
records will soon be announced. 

It is worth noting that the choirboys of St. Mary of the 
Angels, whose Columbia records have been highly praised by 


Mr. Crabtree, chose two of the beautiful melodies, Golden 
Slumbers and My Love’s an Arbutus, which members of the 
N.G.S. have long treasured as the fill-up on the fourth side of 
Vivaldi’s Sonate en Concert in E minor (N.G.S. 131-2). They 
were arranged by Ethel Bartlett for ’cello and piano, and were 
recorded by her and John Barbirolli. 


Other Soctetties 


But rich though the N.G.S. catalogue is in otherwise 
unrecorded works and memorable performances, the stage 1s 
now more brilliantly lit to display the treasures of the Con- 
noisseur Catalogue and the various side-shows of the specialist 
societies. Elsewhere in this number the second volume issued 
by the Beethoven Sonata Society is reviewed ; the second 
volume of the pioneer Hugo Wolf Society is also published, and 
for these as well as for the Sibelius and Haydn Societies, all 
sponsored by H.M.V., there cre still a few vacancies for 
membership. That these remarkable achievements of the last 
year will become of a value and rarity comparable with the 
productions of famous private printing presses can hardly be 
doubted ; and the odd thing is that the roll of membership has 
not long ago been filled by readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
without letting non-readers have a look in. 


New Socteties 


The first album of The “ Forty-Eight ’’ Society (Secretary, 
Columbia House, 98, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1) is ready for 
distribution to members. The illness of Mr. Dolmetsch 
delayed the recording of the works scheduled (see November 
GRAMOPHONE, p. 227), but eventually the Columbian mountain 
went to Mahomet and the records were made in the historic 
music room at Haslemere, which will give them a special 
interest for the votaries of the annual Haslemere Festival and 
the Dolmetsch Foundation. 

Further developments are in the air. The dreams of a 
British Song Society and a Mozart Opera Society and a 
Medtner Society are not yet realised, and the Handel Society 
(H.M.V.) is still only in process of formation. 

But the proposed Delius Society has started with good 
prospects, following the initial letter of Norman Cameron 
which appeared in these columns, and a committee has been 
formed to explore the possibility of recording some of the more 
ambitious works with the promised support. 

Any reader who is keenly (or vaguely) interested in the 
activities of any of these societies has only to send a postcard 
to THE GRAMOPHONE in order to be put in touch with every- 
thing that has happened or is likely to happen. 


The London Lieder Club 


The moving spirit in the starting of the Hugo Wolf and 
succeeding H.M.V. Societies, Mr. Walter H. Legge of The 
Gramophone Co., is also a co-founder of the London Lieder 
Club, with a membership fee of three guineas, giving admittance 
to the eight recitals arranged for Sunday evenings (March 19th 
to May 14th) in the ball-room at the Dorchester Hotel. The 
singers are Elena Gerhardt, Alexander Kipnis, Gerhardt 
Hiisch (twice), Alexandre Trianti, Herbert Janssen, Maria 
Ivogiin and Friedrich Schorr. 

That the club is *“‘ under the patronage of H.H. Princess 
Marie Louise and Members of the Diplomatic Corps ” ensures 
that the audiences will be brilliant and enlightened ; but we 
venture to hope that the mainstay of the club’s success wili be 
those gramophiles who have long known the voices of all the 
singers (except perhaps Trianti) on records and who will most 
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deeply appreciate the chance of hearing each of them in indivi- 
dual and personal recitals of the greatest lieder. 
Applications for membership should be sent without delay 
a ao Sec. London Lieder Club, Dorchester Hotel, Park 
e, W.1. 


Celebrating 

The Lancashire ‘“‘ do’ at the Trocadero on St. Valentine’s 
Day, when Gracie Fields celebrated the pressing of her four 
millionth H.M.V. record, was full of novelties for most of the 
guests, who found themselves sitting at round tables that were 
monster H.M.V. records complete with red labels and gargan- 
tuan grooves, which were soon filled with crumbs from the 
vast loaves of bread set before them. Broth, Fish and Chips, 
Hot Pot, Apple Pudding, Tea and Ale followed—all on a scale 
that seemed larger than life-size to mere Londoners. Speeches 
from Mephisto Haigh (H.M.V. boss), the Mayor of Rochdale, 
Gracie’s old schoolmaster, Gracie’s old clog-builder and Gracie 
herself gave the right note of friendliness and ‘‘ Ee by gum! ” 
to the banquet, and the activities of waitresses in shawls and 
clogs and of the Press photographers kept things going till four 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

Full marks to Mr. Arbib of H.M.V., who organised the whole 
tamasha, and got all the publicity for it that could be desired. 

I have only one piece of exclusive information to add to the 
published reports of Gracie’s Field Day. She admittcd to me 
that she wants to sing in Traviata. 


Underneath the Arches 


St. Valentine’s Day was also chosen by Messrs. Flanagan and 
Allen for a celebration, or rather for an ordeal. They made 
their first singing record for Columbia with Flanagan’s Can’t 
we meet again? and Do you recall? Personally these two 
comedians, who have had more success in a year than most 
comedians have in a lifetime, are quite convinced that they 
may be funny, but that they certainly cannot sing. Their 
public, however, is determined that they are singers as well as 
comedians, and therefore they bowcd to the storm of applause 
and went to the Columbia studio to prove the matter one way 
or the other. 


Competitions 

The Flanagan song Can’t we meet again? is played by Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra as a typical British dance tune on 
the Decca record which the News-Chronicle has had made for 
an extremely ingenious competition devised to find out the 
trend of popular taste in dance music—whether, as in the case 
of films, the best native products are more popular than the 
best American importations or not. 

Competitions connected with radio and records are having 
a vogue just now. The Daily Express starts a new one nearly 
every weck, and it is to be hoped that our readers who indulge 
in the reviews of Peppering and Edgar Jackson are well 
equipped to carry off some of the thousand pounds prizes. 

We should be less surprised and more gratified to hear that 
our readers were winning the more modest prizes offered by the 


Week End Review. 
The Gramophone Shop 


Connoisseurs are familiar with the romantic history of The 

Gramophone Shop in New York which, quite early in its pro- 
gress, produced the Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded 
Music, still the only reference book of its kind. 
_ Perhaps an equally romantic future lies ahead of the new 
Gramophone Shop at 130, Sloane Street, which has at any 
rate started with one of the most delightfully sensible and yet 
original schemes of decoration and arrangement that the music- 
lover could desire. Hints have been taken from all our leading 
specialist dealers, and a good deal of novelty and convenience 
added ; so that we can strongly advise any of our readers who 
are in the neighbourhood of Holy Trinity in Sloane Street to 
look out for the gramophone shop opposite—and to look in. 


It is run by Messrs. Norris and Taylor, who have come to the 
gramophone by way of music, not, as is too often the case, by 
the opposite route. Indeed, Mr. Peter Taylor is, or was, no 
other than E. L. Robinson the concert agent, and knows more 
about the personalities and content of the musical world than 
most of his customers are likely to know. 

Moreover he is mad keen to make a success of The Gramo- 


phone Shop. , 
Record Programmes 


A new edition of Gramophone Nights would probably be very 
welcome. As one of our correspondents this month shows, 
the Treasure Trove articles by Alex. McLachlan in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE were of great use to the keener and less experienced 
among our readers, and it must always be valuable to collect 
in printed form references to out-of-the-way and liable-to-be- 
forgotten treasures in the general catalogues. We shail b: 
starting a new series of articles on these lines very soon. 

Meanwhile, we have received from The Cheyne Bookshop, 
71, Royal Hospital Road, London, 8.W.3, a copy of a new 
volume written at Florence by Mr. Edward Prime-Stevenson, 
the American critic and author of Long-haired Iopas. It is 
entitled A Repertory of One Hundred Symphonic Programme: 
for Public Auditions of the Orthophonic Phonograph (Gramo- 
phone): with a Prefatory on Programme-making and Orchestra’ 
Conducting. The price is 12s., and the edition is limited to 
200 copies. 

Printed by the Giuntina Press at Florence, this volume is ful! 
of interesting, valuable, lively and curious material. The poo: 
book-production combined with the author’s characteristic 
vigour of comment make the volume at first sight a curiosity 
that is likely to become a rarity. But it would be a great 
mistake to forget that it is also up to date in choice of records, 
that it is of international scope, and that the programmes have 
been tested out on cosmopolitan audiences in Florence. 


Gramophone Soctettes 

None of the Gramophone Societies seems to run its own 
magazine except the Agricola, which sends us its monthly 
typewritten bulletin, The Electrovoz. But all the Societies 
seem to be having a good season, and some of them, such as 
the Liverpool with a talk on “ The elasticity of matter and its 
relation to sound production,’ and the Leeds with one on 
‘‘ Colour in Musiec,”’ are varying their programmes judiciously. 

A good idea is that of Mr. G. H. Chesterman, who has been 
conducting a series of Promenade Concerts for members of the 
Southsea Gramophone Society at Murdoch’s in Palmerston 
Road. These are carried out in groups on four or five consecu- 
tive evenings, and the standard and atmosphere of the Proms 
are emulated. 


Short Commons 

The February number of Disques (Royer Smith Company, 
Philadelphia) contains a most valuable article on *‘ Wagner and 
the Phonograph,” with lists of the best records which bring up 
to date the still more ambitious series of articles by Peter 
Latham in THE GRAMOPHONE in 1926-7 (Vol. IV). 

Messrs. Chappell have just published The Peter Dawson. 
Album of Eight Songs (2s. 6d.), nearly all of which are still 
among the Dawson H.M.V. records, and all of which he has 
helped to make famous all over the world. 

The particularly interesting series of six Queen’s Hall con- 
certs given by Busch and Serkin and the Busch Quartet (all 
record for H.M.V.) began last Monday and continues till the 
13th. Particulars from Ibbs and Tillett. 

The Oxford Original Edition of Frédéric Chopin, edited by 
Edouard Ganche, with notes in English, French and German, 
is now ready in three volumes: Limited Edition, 15 guineas, 
paper covers £2 03. 6d., or cloth binding £2 12s. 6d. This is 
a fine achievement, based on the original seven-volume French 
edition and autograph MSS., and at once supersedes all other 
editions and becomes the standard. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


SEPM nagar ee 
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ERMYNTRUDE’S DEFEAT 


by ERIC N. SIMONS 


oe you have got over the shock of my title, let me tell 
you, as one who knows, that woman is never so vulnerable 
as in the hour of victory. That is the explanation of what I am 
about to record. Having, with exquisite candour, revealed 
and described my defeat at Ermyntrude’s hands—or should 
I say at her tongue ?—I owe it to myself, and to those readers 
of this journal who are husbands, to tell now of my revenge. 
The clue, for those who are perspicacious, lay in the suggestion 
made by Ermyntrude, and faithfully recorded in the preceding 
article: ‘‘ Well, why not have just the wireless?” It was, 
like most of Ermyntrude’s, a meaningless remark, the sort of 
remark she makes to Augustus when he wants jam and she 
says: *“‘ Why not have milk pudding?” But this time, she 
made it to the wrong man. I buried that query of hers in my 
subconscious, but, like a body-snatcher of old, disinterred it 
at midnight as I lay in bed plotting how I could avenge my 
defeat over the matter of a radio-gramophone. It struck me 
then as a singularly fateful and pregnant remark. 

When I declared to Ermyntrude next day, casually, and with 
the masculine innocence that husbands always give them- 
selves away by adopting, that I proposed, since she would not 
let me buy the XYZ radio-gram., to install the XYZ wireless 
set instead, she merely shrugged her shoulders, smiled her 
humourless smile, and made no real protest. She was vulner- 
able after her victory. Having scored so heavily, she felt she 
could relax, lower her defences, let the little man have his new 
toy if he wished. She little knew what was instore for her. .. . 

But that is not the whole explanation of her unaggressive 
attitude. You see, we have had wireless sets before, and 
Ermyntrude was quite convinced, as a result, that any radio 
that entered our house was much more likely to vex my spirit 
than hers. The first set we ever had was given to us as a 
wedding-present by my brother. He installed it free, and we 
did not see him again for many moons. We discovered why 
when we tried the set. It was a crystal set, complete with 
cat’s-whisker, but the only crystal thing about it was the 
crystal clarity of its silence. When my brother was told this, 
he blamed it on to the railway tunnel nearby. I suggested 
that he might have done better to blame it on to the red nose 
of the station-master, but he did not agree. At all events, 
never a sound did we get from it. EErmyntrude has remarked 
since that it was the best wireless set we ever had. I think I 
understand. 

Then I was rash enough to buy a set that my friend Bill 
Smith, a radio amateur, had made for himself. It had what 
he called a special circuit. Well, it had! It was so special 
that only Bill Smith could travel it. I used to broadcast a 
little myself in those days, and there was one thrilling occasion 
when Ermyntrude actually listened in to me. She never did it 
again. She could get Manchester and Daventry, and even 
Toulouse, but she could never get me. I did not notice any 
melancholy on her face on that account, and when she said 
that no decent set would get me if it could help it, there was 
even a hint of glee about her. Anyhow, the upshot was a suc- 
cession of flying visits from Bill Smith, armed with his pet tools. 
He would sit all evening, with earphones about him, like a 
dumb gnome, holding up a forefinger to make Ermyntrude 
shut up—as if anything would make Ermyntrude shut up— 
and crying “ Hark!” at irregular intervals as if he had really 
heard something. And two minutes before the last train was 
due out, he would gather up his spanners and soldering irons 
and flex and nuts and bolts, and depart with mighty leaps into 
the dark. Then Ermyntrude would go round and pick up 
everything he had left behind, from pocket-knives to pickaxes 
and mattocks, and give them to me to take to him next day. 

I believe Bill Smith deliberately fixed that set so that it 


wouldn’t work because he so thoroughly enjoyed the stuffed 
fish Ermyntrude used to feed him with whenever he came. I 
never got it. Boiled eggs were good enough for me. I had 
always suspected Bill of gluttony. Afterwards, I was sure of it. 

But I am wandering from the point. I have said enough to 
show you why the words “ wireless set ’ aroused no appreben- 
sions in Ermyntrude’s mind. Well, one fine afternoon, a lorry 
rolled up to my house, and there descended upon Ermyntrude 
an army of workmen. (I had carefully chosen a wash-day.) 
With that stolid, delightful calm of the British pleb, they 
set about their appointed tasks. One climbed up into the loft 
and began to batter in the ceiling. Another penetrated into 
the cellar and began to bore holes in the floor. A third and a 
fourth trailed into the garden armed with what Ermyntrude, 
I am sure, thought was a battering ram, but was really a pole 
for the aerial. And a fifth produced odd pieces of board and 
began to punch away the plaster of the lounge walls. 

This, of course, was a very heaven of delight to Augustus 
and Veronica. When I came in, I was overjoyed to see in 
solemn procession—it was a muddy winter day—first one 
British workman, then a second, then a third, and lastly, 
bringing up the rear, Augustus and Veronica steadily marching 
to and fro in clay-caked boots, leaving tangible indications of 
their unity of purpose on carpets and linoleums, on walls and 
wood-work. I was compelled to admire Augustus. If burly 
Bill, the labourer, found it necessary to squat and slither in 
garden mud, Augustus found itso too. Democratic to the core, 
he showed no side, betrayed no aristocratic disinclinations, but 
wallowed, literally wallowed, in burly Bill’s footsteps, and the 
filthier his progress, the better he liked it. 

You are to picture Ermyntrude throughout all this, flustered, 
agitated, perpetually chasing her children and as perpetually 
being eluded, dashing out with goloshes for Veronica, only to 
find Augustus up to his ears in sludge and eating it to see what 
it tasted like ; hastening to stop him from falling into the hole 
dug for the aerial, and being arrested by the sight of Veronica 
deliberately displaying new and dainty little green knickers to 
the abashed young men about her, anxious for their admiration. 
Such behaviour upsets Ermyntrude. .. . 

But I do not think she really perceived in these events 
anything other than masculine stupidity, the blundering 
incompetence of a husband who invites an important guest 
to afternoon tea on a wash-day, until Burly Bill’s colleagues 
began to tinker at the gramophone. I have it on Burly Bill’s 
authority, after two beers, that she ask d them what they were 
doing, and getting in response some mumbled remark about the 
master’s “ pick-up,”’ took this as an insulting reference to her- 
self, and very nearly sent for a policeman, But even Ermyn- 
trude was unable to stop the proceedings. Ermyntrude, 
though she can cow me, cannot cow British workmen. They 
listen to all she has to say, and look at her, and she can read in 
their bovine, complacent eyes the thought: “‘ By gum, ’er 
’usband must ’ave a ’ell of a time of it.”” And that is too much 
for her. She snorts, and goes away. 

But perhaps you now see the beauty of my scheme. I have 
my radio-gramophone after all. An electric motor and a 
pick-up, combined with the XYZ set, have given me all I 
need. And, as I proudly explain to Ermyntrude, at half the 
cost. But do not think I allowed this result to be achieved 
without a much greater harrowing of her feelings than I have 
thus far described. I was cunning enough to provide the 
workmen with a pick-up that had no volume control. Reader, 
have you ever heard a radio-gramcphone without a volume 
control ? If you have, you will understand what happened to 
Ermyntrude while testing operations were in progress. 

She would come into the room in search of Augustus and 
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Veronica, who had tugged heavy chairs three miles in order 
to kneel on them and gradually insinuate themselves into the 
gramophone works, each between two workmen. And the 
moment she appeared, there would be a mighty, nay, a tre- 
mendous “ BLAHHHHHRRRRR!”’ from the loud-speaker. 
Augustus would chuckle with delight, and Veronica would turn 
seraphic eyes upon her mother, but before that mighty on- 
slaught of sound Ermyntrude would blench, positively blench, 
clap hands over her ears, and flee. There would be a thud of 
the bedroom door, and then silence. I say silence, but I mean 
silence from Ermyntrude. I confess that I myself was shaken 
by that gargantuan roar when I first heard it. But it appealed 
to Augustus. Ido not think Augustus has ever been completely 
happy since the volume control was fitted. And I feel sure 
that the first thing he will do, when he is old enough to reach it, 
will be to turn that knob till he hears once again the deafening 
din that rouses his soul to eestasy, and go on turning it till I 
kill him. 

Meantime, Ermyntrude is not only sulking in defeat, but she 
is baffled. She has not yet mastered the secret of this new 
contrivance. She assures me solemnly that the wireless 
sounds ever so much better than the gramophone records 
reproduced by the aid of the pick-up. ‘‘ No,” she says, with 
that nasty dogmatic pursing of her lips I know so well—it makes 
them look something like a concertina—‘** you can say what you 
like, but the records don’t sound half so well. Now if only you 
could get them reproduced like this ” (meaning the sounds she 
is listening to at the moment) “‘ I should say it had been worth 
while to change.” But when I reveal that what she is actually 
listening to is a gramophone record, she only says: ‘“‘ Oh, you 
would play a nasty trick like that on me,” and goes off in a sulk. 

Nevertheless, I have pleased Augustus. He, at least, knows 
no regrets. He shows a singular, Yankee tendency to call the 
set the “‘ woiless pole,” and it invariably annoys him to see 
birds sitting free of charge on the aerial, but I have only to turn 
the volume control to full blast for Augustus to smile blissfully, 
turn lovable grey eyes on his disgusted mamma, and exclaim 
in high glee : ‘‘ Ooh, mammy, noise !’’ And when Ermyntrude 
protests that the row is driving her frantic, it is I, yes, it is I, 
who can now turn round in pained surprise and answer: ‘“ And 
have you the heart, have you the heart, to rob poor little 
Augustus of one of his few inexpensive pleasures ? ”’ 

But I will not tell you what Ermyntrude answers. It is not 
quite in Christopher’s tone. 

Eric N. Srmons. 


x« «kK 


A FILM CONCERT 


The British Lion Film Corporation has been shooting 
orchestras, and we were invited to hear and see the results at 
the Prince Edward Theatre on February 2nd. The firm’s 
title might lead one to expect that it would celebrate at least 
one British band, but the four we heard were all from Berlin— 
the Phil., State, Metropolitan and Symphony. Perhaps 
the programme title, World-Famous Orchestras, stood in the 
way. But if our own are ever to be world-famous, is not the 
film a useful way of making them known? The quality of 
reproduction is presumably levelled for the mass, not particu- 
early for the musician. It is inferior to that of the best records 
or radio, but we hope it may improve. There were many 
solo shots of individual players. In exciting music, to see the 
players working hard probably stirs the blood, but music- 
lovers, I expect, will find it distracting to be attending through 
the eye as well as the ear. That is where untelevised radio is 
so good for us, or rather, tests whether we can attend to music 

_ properly. 

There is some educational value in watching the players. 
No one, I believe, can do this without glowing with admiration 
of the grand skill of the best orchestral performers—and, I 


hope, wanting to perform himself, however humbly; and 
perhaps realising, when the conductor stops beating for a 
moment (as Herr Kleiber did in the Blue Danube), what a 
dangerous suggestion that is (to the audience, not the players), 
An amusing game was to compare the players to people one 
knows, or has seen. Herr Kleiber, for instance, is very like 
Mussolini. I never thought to hear the cor anglais play a wrong 
note in his solo bit in William Tell: I take it that he was 
bothered by being picked out by the light. The photography, 
considering the difficulties of getting the solo shots, seemed to 
me (no expert) very commendable. In two pieces the pitch 
suddenly went up, and though I have not absolute pitch, f 
The Meistersingers [sic] overture ended in C, I will eat my 
tuning fork. It is interesting to notice that when out-of-pitc 1 
music is heard, the vast majority of people don’t blink. [ 


become increasingly convinced, after a dozen years’ study cf | 


‘‘ popular ”’ audiences, that very few of them have any cleer 
sense of pitch. Out-of-tune singing is on the increase in music- 
halls, and not one in a hundred seems to mind, or even to notice 
it. 'This pitch matter will have to be attended to, or the films 
will hurt musical folk. And the rough edges of tone will have 
to be mended. P.W. could say more about reasons and 
remedies for this than I can. I would not undertake to 
distinguish one band from another, on this hearing, but there 
is a lot of pleasure for the unexigent in such films. While not 
new, they presumably aim higher than those of the past. I 
doubt, though, whether the average theatre’s reproducing 
apparatus and acoustics are good enough to do justice to whut 
I guess is a truer recording of orchestras than the reproducticn 
on this interesting occasion certified to us. But the gramophone 
has gone through many stages of improvement, and so I hoye 
will these films, which, as at present minded, I welcome. Wi!l 
they come upon every programme—and with fine music? 
Is there here an antidote to jazz poisoning? Or will dance 
bands supplant them? And what will filmed orchestras co 
to concerts—and to record-buying? What problems every 
new notion brings up! 


W. R. A. 


+ + 


THE MUSIC LOVER’S “IF” 


If you can keep your heart attuned to Music, 
When ceaseless sound comes clamant on the air ; 
Give ear to all—old, hackneyed, ultra-modern, 
And sort and sift, and seize the good, the rare. 
If you can hear, unmoved, the Classics twisted, 
Re-harmonised, pep’d up in style called “‘ hot ”’ ; 
If you condone the frailties of artistes 
And seize on what is good—the rest forgot. 


If you find joy in Jazz, but miss its madness, 
Or soar aloft, yet scorn the brow that’s high ; 
If neither Bach nor Banjo “ breaks ”’ bring sadness, 
But choosing wisely, answer your own “ why.”’ 
If you can bear to hear some slender trifle 
Deck’d out, adorned to ape Eternal Truth, 
If you can keep your grip on Old Immortals 
And yet preserve a hand outstretched to Youth. 


If you can know that naught in Music matters 
Except the sound, the thought, the Beauty there ; 
That if you listen you accept a duty 
To catch that Beauty, making it more fair. 
If you can draw from ev’ry type of music 
And read its message for the simple soul ; 
Yours is a joy that few can rightly measure— 
Music is yours. You have reached the goal. 
J. Raymonp Tosi 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. Super Power Speaker, Model 174 
Price £7 Ios. 


This is a permanent magnet type speaker with a 10-ohm 
impedance speech coil. Although it has been primarily pro- 
duced for use as an auxiliary to those in the H.M.V. radio 
receivers and gramophones, there is no reason why it should not 
be used with almost any receiver or amplifier no matter what 
type of output valve is incorporated in the last stage. The 
tapped input transformer which is included in the cabinet can 
also be used as the output transformer of an instrument in 
which a push-pull output stage is included. When used in 
conjunction with a receiver with an output transformer of 
appropriate ratio, the speaker input transformer can easily be 
cut out of circuit and the speech coil connected direct to the 
output terminals of the set. These adjustments involve no 
soldering operations; a series of screwed tags fitted to the 
speaker transformer secondary obviate this. The necessary 
instructions are affixed to the inside of the cabinet. 





The magnet is a massive claw type, and the diaphragm of a 
special starch fixed laminated linen which is specially treated 
to resist extreme climatic changes of humidity. The chief 
characteristics of the speaker are its relatively high sensitivity, 
its large power-handling capacity (it is rated at 10 watts) and 
its powerful and solid bass response. In these respects it is 
easily ahead of any other permanent magnet speaker that has 
passed through our hands. Owing to the sturdy construction 
and the substantial thickness of the material used in the 
cabinet there is little coloration due to cabinet vibration, and 
although the dimensions are only 17} in. by 84 in. by 12} in. 
cavity resonances seem to have been successfully controlled. 
On the other hand, we should have preferred a stronger treble 
output in the region of 5,000 cycles where so many receivers 
are deficient. 

Some idea of the beautiful external finish will be gained from 
the illustration, but a photograph can hardly do it full justice. 


Columbia Chromium Needles _ Price 10 for 1/- 


Owing to a misunderstanding we erroneously stated in last 
month’s issue that each Columbia Chromium needle is intended 
to play 60 records (120 sides), whereas we are now informed by 
Columbia that each point should only be used on 30 records 
(60 sides). Whether this is intended to mean thirty 10in. 
or thirty 12in. records we have been unable to ascertain. 
Obviously if the useful life of each point is to be sixty 10in. 
sides, or an average of nearly three hours’ playing, then it would 
indeed be foolish to attempt to extend the playing time to that 
of sixty 12in. sides, or, roughly, a little over four hours. 
However, our own playing tests, actually made on the 





Columbia Auto Radiograph De Luxe Ten, and using the 
automatic record-changer, have settled these questions in no 
uncertain manner. We strongly advise that one hour is the 
maximum playing time for each point. This means an average 
of seven 12in. records or ten 10in. records (both sides). We 
must admit that some of the needles we tried would have 
functioned satisfactorily and safely over a longer period, but 
others, and two in particular, gave up the contest before the 
end of the thirtieth 10in. side. It is better to be safe than 
sorry ! 

The first signs of the beginning of the end are that definition 
at the extreme ends of the scale becomes uncertain and surface 
noise gradually increases ; to verify this one need only listen 
carefully to the same disc played with a new needle. 

We did not rely solely upon our ears in our tests; greatly 
enlarged images of a new needle point, and others which had 
played a varying number of sides up to 60 (all 10in. records of 
various makes), were projected on to a screen and photographed. 
Unfortunately halation obscured much detail in the finished 
prints ; the two reproduced below will give some idea of the 
shape of the point before and after use, but the actual pro- 
jections on the screen revealed fairly conclusively that facets 
began to form on an average after the thirty mark had been 
passed. This was also confirmed by inspecting various points 
through a microscope. | 

About the actual reproduction we have little to offer in the 
way of criticism. There is no undue harshness or metallicism, 
neither do the needles create abnormal surface noise; indeed, 
after the needle has traversed a few grooves and the point 
bedded itself in, scratch is relatively low. In tone gradation 
the needles are rather louder than an ordinary medium steel 
needle, but do not extract quite so much energy from the 
record as a normal “‘ loud ”’ tone needle. 

So long as one does not 
persevere too far with 
each point, then these 
Chromium needles should 
give much satisfaction. 
Apart from Tungstyles 
they are the longest play- 
ing needles we know and 
are the most suitable for 
all automatic record- 
changing instruments. 
When one considers that, 
on the basis of twenty 
10in. sides to each point, 
one can safely play 200 sides for one shilling, it is clear that 
they are in no wise expensive. 


The Dynatron Ether King Radio-Gramophone 
Price 79 guineas : 
pectfication. 


2 H.F. Stages :—Mazda AC/S\VM Valves. 

Power Grid Detector :—Mullard 354V Valve. 

Output Stage :—Mazda PP5/400 Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Mazda UU120/350 Valve. 

Intervalve Coupling :—Transformer. 

Loudspeakers :—One Electro-Magnet and one Permanent 
Magnet. ( Matched.) 

Motor :—Induction Type. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 cycles. 

Pick-up :—Garrard. 

Automatic Record Changer. 

Provision for External Speaker. 





(4) (5) 
CHROMIUM NEEDLE : 
(a) before playing; (5) after playin 
thirty 10in. sides. 


The ‘‘ Ether King”’ is indeed an ambitious name to give to 
any radio-gramophone, but so far as “‘ straight ’’ radio receivers 
are concerned, this is certainly one of the most attractive. The 
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selectivity and sensitivity are almost as high as in a super- 
heterodyne. Indeed, one need have no qualms about being 
able to separate the majority of European transmitters. The 
tuning in is greatly facilitated by the full vision scale on which 
the names of about 70 stations are engraved, and as a further 
aid the scale is calibrated in wavelengths. Actually in the 
London Office a quick run over both wavebands produced 
45 Europeans excluding the National and Regional transmitters 
of the B.B.C. 

The chief character- 
istics of the reproduc- 
tion are a brilliant, clean 
treble and a well-defined 
bass. It is indeed 
refreshing to find a 
receiver with character- 
istics like these nowa- 
days, and particularly 
one in which the selec- 
tivity is of such a high 
order. Presumably the 
effect is obtained by 
means of the dual 
speakers. Presumably 
also it means that the 
response is well main- 
tained up to about 5,000 
cycles, and when it does 
cut off, does so quite 
sharply. However that 
may be, the brightness 
of the tone is well in 
evidence. 

On records, however, 
we must report that the 
effect is not quite so 
successful. The brilli- 
ance seems to be rein- 
forced by a_ pick-up 
resonance, with the 
result that the tone tends to be hard and keen. A scratch 
filter is fitted but is hardly competent to smooth out all the 
keenness. There should be little difficulty in putting this right, 
and then the instrument would take a place in the front rank 
of radio-gramophones. 7 

Hum is hardly audible even at maximum volume. 

The automatic record unit fitted is the Garrard, which is 
capable of playing eight 10 or 12in. records at one loading, 
or will repeat or reject any single record. The model fitted to 
the Ether King produced rather more mechanical noise than 
the one we reviewed in the December 1932 GRAMOPHONE, 
otherwise it functioned perfectly. 

Obviously quite a lot of thought has been given to the design 
of the cabinet; apart from the excellent finish, the speaker 
grille is high up in the room in splendid isolation from absorbent 
furnishings—a point we have always considered desirable— 
and yet matters are so arranged that tuning and other adjust- 
ments can be accomplished without undue contortions of the 
body. At either side of the automatic unit there are cavities 
for 10 and 12in. records, and to minimise mechanical noise 
during the changing of each record the edges of the cabinet 
lid are rebated and filled with a strip of spongy rubber. 


The Baby Paramphonic Reproducer Price {£150 

Although the outward form of the Baby Paramphonic has 
recently been considerably modified, the main features of the 
design remain the same. Now the instrument is in two parts, 
one a turntable and amplifier unit, and the other a large 
electro-magnetic moving-coil speaker mounted on a thick 
oak baffle, 4 ft. square. The turntable and amplifier unit is 
most ingeniously constructed. At first sight it has the 





appearance, and quite a handsome appearance it is, of an 


ordinary pedestal gramophone in oak. Closer inspection shows 
that the sides are formed of thick gauge metal gauze, and further 
investigation discloses that the front and back oak panels can 
readily be removed leaving a massive metal framing which is 
the amplifier chassis proper. 

There are three independent mains units in the amplifier. 
One supplies the field current for the loud-speaker. The 
second (rectifier ESU75) provides H.T. current for the DO.75 
valve in the output stage, and the third (rectifier DW.4) 
supplies H.T. for the 354V and 164V valves in the earlier stages, 
and also, by an ingenious form of coupling, the grid-bias for 
the output stage. Briefly, the anode of the 164V valve i; 
connected directly to the grid of the DO.75 and also through 
an anode resistance to the source of H.T. from the DW.4 
rectifier. There is a fall of voltage through this anode resistance 
so that the end connected to the anode of the 164V and th: 
grid of the DO.75 is at a lower potential than the rectifier end. 
To make use of this voltage, therefore, to give a negative bias 
to the DO.75 it is necessary to connect the rectifier end of the 
anode resistance to the filament circuit of the DO.75. Actually, 
the bias that would be obtained in this way would be too big, 
so the connection is made through a dry battery, the positiv 
end of which goes to the anode resistance. 

This direct coupling is only one of the special features of the 
circuit. The others we are not at liberty at present to disclose, 
as they form the subject-matter of pending patents. 

The pick-up, which is a Marconiphone of the old pattern, 
specially modified, is connected to the amplifier through volum» 
and tone controls. The latter is easily the most effective of 
any that we have ever come across. By its use one can obtain 
any gradation of high note response, from a super-brilliance 
which would be too insistent save in a large room to a completa 
segregation of the bass instruments—tympani, double-basses 
and ’celli, or the rhythm section of a dance band. 

The quality of reproduction possesses all those attributes 
that make one sit up and take notice from the first few grooves 
of a needle’s path across a record. There is an amazing depth, 
breadth and range and an almost uncanny definition. Un- 
fortunately we have no room large enough to permit of hearing 
the instrument at its best. Few smallish rooms will stand 
anything like the 18-watts undistorted output transmuted into 
sound through a really efficient speaker. Apart from room 
echoes, the result of listening to such a tremendous volume of 
sound at short range is to emphasize the point-source effect. 
But by listening from an adjoining room we were able to 
estimate some of the virtues of the instrument when operating 
at full volume. Then the illusion of reality was practically 
complete. Mere reduction of volume is never quite so successful 
in this respect as listening at a distance. Apart from this, we 
were able when listening in another room to take almost full 
advantage of the excellent high note response of the instrument 
by setting the tone control at well nigh maximum brilliance 
without being distracted by surface noise. It was then that 
massed strings sounded really like massed strings and that 
Gieseking, Cortot, Thibaud, -. Casals, Elisabeth Schumann, 
Lotte Lehmann and the rest invaded our offices, with all the 
finest orchestras of the world. And if you want to know what 
Ray Noble, Ambrose, Lew Stone, Roy Fox, Duke Ellington or 
the Boswell Sisters sounded like, just ask Edgar Jackson ! 

In the room itself, which is only about 18 feet square and 
contains a multitude of records, gramophones, radio-gramo- 
phones and cabinets of various kinds, we were obliged to reduce 
both volume and high note response quite considerably. In 
these conditions the reproduction began to approach that of 
the more usual electrical reproducer of large power output. It 
could still hold its own, and more than hold its own, with the best 
of them; but the greater illusion is only obtained by distance. 

* * * *x* * 


Reports on the Dynatron Ambassador receiver, the Garrard 
A.C.4 induction motor, the Columbia Super-het Seven receiver 
and the Senior A.C. and permanent magnet Sonochorde 
speakers are unavoidably held over. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


Y experiments with frame aerial circuits in order to 
increase both selectivity and directional properties are at 
last concluded satisfactorily. 


Readers who have followed the pilgrimage so far will remem- 
ber that I had decided to divide the frame aerial into two parts, 
giving two outer and two inner connections. The former 
were to be connected to a tuning condenser and the latter to 
a small centre-tapped coil, coupling the aerial inductively to a 
tuned coil in the grid circuit of the first detector. The centre 
tap of this coupling coil was to be “ earthed.”’ 

One of the first things I discovered was that it would be better 
to connect the two inner ends of the frame to the tuning 
ecndenser and the two outers to the coupling coil. This 
in:proved the directional properties of the frame. Why, I do 
not quite know, but presumably it had the effect of concen- 
trating the frame more nearly to one plane. 


The next thing to decide was the number of turns required 
in the coupling coil and how to dispose them on the Colvern 
KGR coil former to the best advantage ; also whether the same 
coupling coil could be made to serve for both long and medium 
waves, and whether I should have to adopt extra switching 
arrangements. I soon satisfied myself that one coil would do, 
for which mercy I was duly thankful. 


The grid coil of the KGR is wound in two parts. One part, 
which is used for medium waves, is wound in single layer on 
the upper part of the coil former ; the other, which is in series 
with the single layer coil for long waves, and is short-circuited 
by a switch on medium waves, is wound in three slots towards 
the base of the coil former. There is a fourth slot which 
normally contains the reaction winding. This winding, which 
is soldered to terminals numbered 4 and 5 on the base, I removed 
altogether. I also had to provide an additional (earth) terminal 
on the base at a suitable spot stamped on the bakelite base 
with the letter B. 1 then wound a coupling coil with the centre- 
tap connected to B and the extremities to 4 and 5. This coil 
had 16 turns on each side of the centre tap, nine of each being 
wound in the fourth slot, and the other seven of each in single 
layer on the plain part of the former just above. To ensure 
that the centre tap should be accurately in the electrical 
centre of the coil it was necessary to wind the two halves 
together. I therefore took two lengths of No. 30 gauge 
enamelled wire, connected one to B and the other to 4, and 
proceeded to wind them in tandem. After winding the nine 
of each in the slot, and the seven in single layer, I connected 
the other end of the one to 5, and that of the other to B. It 
is important to puzzle out to start with in which direction the 
winding should be done ; remember that by this process the 
lower part of each half of the coil is wound first and therefore 
the direction should be the same as the lower part of the grid 
coil. 

The next stage was to determine where best to take the 
connection from the oscillator coil. What I had to do was to 
feed the varying voltage created by the oscillator so as to add 
to the varying signal voltage induced in the aerial and thence 
into the grid circuit of the first detector. Or alternatively, 
since I was using an anode bend detector in which the rectifi- 
cation process occurs in the anode circuit, it would serve 
just as well to connect the oscillator to the anode circuit in 
seme way. After some trials I decided that the best connection 
was neither to the grid coil nor to the anode circuit but to the 
kathode of the first detcctor. This method seemed to give a 
cleanness and a livclincss which the other two methods lacked. 
It was later that I learned that this method of kathode injec- 
tion from the oscillator is the one employed in the Columbia 
Radio-autograph No. 640, reviewed last month, and I have 


no doubt now that it is responsible to a large extent for some 
of the special] virtues we noticed in that receiver. 

If you think about the matter carefully, you will see that 
kathode injection is in all essential respects equivalent to grid 
injection since the alternating voltage in the grid circuit is 
measured between grid and kathode. But it appears to have 
the practical advantage, the reasons for which I have not yet 
tried to fathom, of making the oscillator more stable in opera- 
tion. Anyway, besides the increased cleanness and liveliness 
before mentioned, I believe that the method produces less 
background noise than other methods. This, however, to a 
large extent also depends on suitable choice of oscillator valve. 
I find Mullard 164V easily the best for the purpose, and 
particularly the earlier pattern, that is the one originally 
produced three or four years ago. 
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2) . Chassis pore Oscillator Coupling 


The final arrangement, then (and it is final for the present !), 
is as shown in the figure. With this arrangement I am able to 
make all second channel interference negligible except in one 
case: that of London Regional. To secure this freedom, I 
have to make full use of the very sharp minimum setting of the 
frame aerial, and this also enables me as a rule to listen to 
Stuttgart without appreciable background from London. 

I have mentioned the fact before, but it is well worth repeat- 
ing and emphasising that the use of a frame gives one a degree 
of selectivity, without side-band cut-off and consequent high 
note loss, which is at present obtainable in no other way. I do 
not suppose that frames will be popular in commercial receivers 
any more than I ever imagined that external horns would be 
popular in commercial gramophones. But that does not, in 
either case, compel me to shut my eyes to their unrivalled 
advantages. For my own part, I am not prepared to sacrifice 
quality to fashion, either in furniture or anything else. It may 
be objected that the effective pick-up of a frame is small 
compared with that of an outside aerial. That is true, but it 
does not follow that because one requires extra amplification 
with a frame therefore background noises are bound to be 
obtrusive. For one thing, the use of a centre tap in the frame 
automatically cuts out a good deal of noise. For another, I 
am not even so sure that the extra amplification required is so 
great as many people imagine: a good deal depends on the 
functioning of the first detector as a square-law detector. 
Furthermore, my experience during the past year has led me to 
believe that far more noise is caused by faulty contacts, bad 
switches, composite resistances carrying D.C. currents, and so 
on, than we have been inclined to think in the past. Anyway, 
now that I have gone over all the contacts carefully and 
methodically several times at intervals of a month or so, I have 
managed to reduce noise to very small dimensions indeed, save 
on the weaker stations, and often even onthose. Seeing that I 














have 11 valves going (including the two rectifiers) and an A.C. 
output between 6 and 10 watts I feel that this is no small 
achievement, particularly as my tone controls are devised to 
increase rather than reduce high note response, 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


H.M.V. Lowboy for D.C. 


The Gramophone Co. announce that supplies of the D.C. 
version of their Superhet Lowboy Seven receiver (model 470) 
are now available. This new instrument will be similar in 
size and appearance to the A.C. version, and the price, 
32 guineas, will be the same. The voltage range of the D.C. 
model will be 200-250. The circuit has been modified to accom- 
modate the D.C. mains valves, but the instrument is still a 
seven-valve receiver. There is of course no mains rectifying 
valve, but the number is made up by the use of two Marconi 
DPT valves in parallel in place of the PX4 in the A.C. model. 


The Expert Fibre Cutter 


So many attempts have been made in the past to produce a 
satisfactory fibre needle cutter that at one time we really gave 
up hope of ever having a cutter that did really cut a clean, 
polished point. One trouble with some early models was that 
the blade was not anchored properly and in some samples the 
edge of the blade did not cover the whole of the needle aperture 
in the cutting movement ; the result in both cases was a 
shaggy, indifferently shaped point, and consequently in- 
different reproduction and constant needle point breakdowns. 

The most recent attempt to obviate these annoying dis- 
abilities comes from E. M. Ginn, and it appears to be a highly 
successful attempt too. So far as we have been able to ascertain 
in the time available, it does not seem that this cutter will 
readily go out of adjustment. Of course, the blade will require 
sharpening from time to time, and if tackled early enough, 
the sharpening process on a fine grade oil stone or razor hone 
should be but the work of a few minutes. 

The cutter really does cut a clean, well-shaped point, and 
the aperture is large enough to enable varying angles of point 
to be obtained. Some folk may prefer a stubby point, and 
others a more acute angled point ; in either case this Expert 
cutter will oblige. It all depends how one holds the needle 
when cutting. 

In design the cutter is of the familiar scissors pattern, and 
mechanically is a beautiful job. 


O.P.P. Components 


Those whose domiciliary apartments are not blessed with 
an electric mains supply, and who therefore have to rely on 
batteries to provide the energy for their radio receivers, would 
be well advised to consider the undoubted possibilities of the 
Quiescent method of arranging valves in push-pull. An 
undistorted output of 1:3 watts, using Mazda Pen.220A valves, 
will give quite respectable results when playing records and, 
as we stated last month, the milliampere consumption is 
ridiculously low. 

The well-known firms of Varley and Ferranti have produced 
ranges of Q.P.P. components. In the Varley list there are four 
components, namely and to wit: the DP.36 input transformer 
which has a step-up ratio of 1:9; the DP.37 output 
“ Transchoke ”’ has a step-down ratio of 3: 1 and 42: 1 (this 
has a particularly high primary inductance of 13 henries at 
26 m.a., each half), and the DP.38 and DP.39, both output 
** Transchokes ”’ with step-down ratios of 3: 1-50: 1 and 3: I- 
75:1 repsectively. Thus by choosing the appropriate com- 
ponent correct matching of valve and speech coil impedances 
can be obtained. Note that so far as the high impedance 
output is concerned, the transchokes operate as output chokes, 
and as transformers when used with low impedance speakers. 
The prices of these components are 16s. 6d. each for DP.38 
and 39, and 17s. 6d. and 18s. 6d. respectively for DP.37 and 36. 

Included in the Ferranti Q.P.P. components are two high- 
grade instruments, the AF.11C, an input transformer with a 
1: 9 ratio (34s.), and an output transformer, the OP.11C, which 
has ratios of 35, 56 and 100: 1 (26s. 6d.); the latter may be 


used with primary currents up to 100 ma., while the maximum 
permissible primary current of the AF.11C is 10 ma. Then 


there is a special output transformer, the OPM.13C, for use 


either with high impedance speakers or with low resistance 
moving-coil speakers having built-in output transformers. 
This model has ratios of 1-7, 2:7 and 4:°5:1. The price is 
26s. 6d. There are also less expensive Q.P.P. input and output 
transformers in the Ferranti list, namely the AF.12C, ratio 
1:9, price 15s., and an output transformer OPM.12C, having 
ratios of 1-7: 1 and 40: 1, price 15s. 

The audio frequency transformers may be used in norma! 
P.P. circuits where a higher step than usual is required, and 
by neglecting the centre tap on the secondary winding they 
may be used in straight circuits. 


The Davey Mains Filter 


This new E.M.G. component has been designed to cure @ 
fault in wireless sets that is much more prevalent than is 
generally realised, namely the type of hum which is heard only 
when a station is tuned in. This is known as modulation 
hum ; those who are troubled by it do not always realise that 
it is a fault in their own equipment and are inclined to think 
the hum is part and parcel of the transmission they are 
receiving. The actual cause of modulation hum is that H.F. 
signals are finding an illegitimate earth through the A.C. 
mains in preference to the earth provided. 

The Davey Filter is designed to eliminate this trouble 
completely, and is also a useful ally in mitigating H.F 
disturbances in D.C. mains—sizzling, crackling, and othe1 
parasitic noises. 

The filter consists of two H.F. chokes and two condensers 
mounted in a neat metal case with five terminals, two input, 
two output and earth, concealed in a cavity baseboard. The 
price is 12s. 6d. 


Do You Know ? 


That we receive many letters asking which is the best metho« 
of connecting a pick-up to a radio set or amplifier; how to 
remedy a sluggish gramophone motor ; how to calculate voltage 
dropping resistances in an amplifier; how to calculate the 
correct transformer ratio for matching output -valve and 
speaker impedances ; which is a suitable method of storing 
records ; how to straighten warped records, etc. 

That all these questions, and many others on the care and 
upkeep of gramophone generally, are answered in the simplest 
language in our Hand-book—Gramophones, Acoustic and 
Radio, price 1s. 2d. post free. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.}| 


OTABLE events of recent occurrence, of which C.C. can 
| \ hardly fail to take notice, have been the lamented deaths of 
Anton Van Rooy, Albert Alvarez and Clarence Whitehill, also of 
the retirement of Antonio Scotti. 

Van Rooy and Scotti were original celebrity recorders, whose 
London records of 1902 are among the greatest prizes which 
the collector can hope to acquire. Alvarez did not, so far as I 
know, record for needle-playing discs. Van Rooy, naturally, 
has been frequently referred to in these notes, being the most 
cominating and significant figure that Wagnerian opera has 
produced, as I am sure his superb successors would gladly 
concede. It was only a few months ago—September, to be 
exact—that I attempted to express my appreciation of this 
great man, so I must confine 
myself on this occasion merely to 
noting the sad event. 

So much has recently appeared 
in the Press about the career of 
Scotti, that I feel this to be a 
suitable opportunity for some 
remarks on his voice and person- 
ality from the point of view of his 
reeords. 

Pre-war opera-goers were per- 
haps rather inclined to take him 
fer granted ; his appearances were 
so regular, and his successes so 
uniform. He was the safest of 
singers, and his very presence on 
the stage shed an atmosphere 
of confidence. His “ Sharpless ”’ 
in the second act of Butterfly was 
a model of tact and savoir faire 
which has hardly been approached since. I read that Scotti’s 
farewell performance was in Leone’s opera ‘“‘ Loracolo ” [sic], 
which opera (or L’Oracolo) was produced at Covent Garden 
on June 28th, 1905, with Scotti in the cast, the other principals 
being Donalda, Dalmores, and Marcoux. His London records 
—all, of course, 10in.—were most characteristic of him, 
though much allowance must be made for recording. 

His voice was at all times so well controlled as occasionally 
to suggest a restraint, which, if present, would be emphasized 
by the early method of recording. The London records, 
while less open throated than the 1904-5 Victors, quite clearly 
show his artistic feeling and unfailing good taste. 

He made three records for Columbia in 1903—in the now 
famous “‘ announced ”’ series. I remember hearing one at the 
time, but have never seen or heard of a copy since. 

Both the London and 1904-5 Victors are now likewise 
extremely scarce, and exist only here and there. O Nuit 
@amour from Messaline is a triumph of lyrical singing; but 
the Dio possente is less striking than the 10in. rendering by 
Battistini, as Scotti seemed palpably worried at having to get 
it all on to a 10in. disc. 

His Victor records of 1904-5 did him far greater justice. 
The first of these to arrive were Anch’ io pugnai, Aida, and 
Bella siccome un angelo, Don Pasquale; followed by other 10in. 
records, and the first 12in., of which the Credo from Otello is, 
for me, the outstanding rendering. Magnificent also were his 
Don Giovanni arias, the Finch’ an del vino being perfection. 
That there are fine operatic baritones to-day there is no doubt, 
but I cannot agree with those who have allowed themselves 
to be beguiled into saying that film and gramophone stars with 
luscious (and probably amplified) voices are even comparable 
with singers of Scotti’s calibre, even if they do poach on his 
preserves: their voluptuous noises remind me rather of 


SCOTTI 





CORNER 


someone spilling a large pot of raspberry jam, than the quietly 
cultured “ cigar box ’’ quality which, to me, is characteristic 
of Scotti’s art. 


ORE than one correspondent has suggested to me an 

extension of the ‘‘ Who’s Who,” to include records up to, 
say, 1914. I hardly know what to say to this. I doubt 
whether the demand would justify the labour and expense 
even of so unassuming a production as the present catalogue. 
[It is also a fact that the number of really meritorious singers 
who were added to the H.M.V. lists in the intervening time 
was not great. Amato, Dalmores, Gervase Elwes, Hempel, 
and Zerola are found in the 1913 list, but the bulk of any such 
enlargement would consist chiefly of additions to the titles 
by artists already listed. The ‘““Who’s Who” was purely 
experimental, and the question of 
paying its expenses was problem- 
atical: it was intended as a guide, 
and not as an exhaustive work 
of reference—for fear of over- 
loading it with uninteresting 
detail—and my own view is _ that 
rather than think about ‘‘ Volume 
II,” so to speak, consideration 
might be given to a second 
edition of the existing catalogue, 
which should be inelusive of 
various interesting American and 
Continental records which have 
been omitted ; and I think every- 
body will agree that it would be 
more satisfactory in properly 
printed form, though this would 
not be possible at the present price. 


CARUSO 


HE 8th of February was the occasion of the first meeting 

of the newly formed Collectors’ Club, which owes its 
existence to Mr. D. Shawe-Taylor, of Greenlanes, Burnham, 
Bucks, who will be glad to give information to any who may 
be interested. Its primary object is to give opportunities for 
collectors to meet periodically, and to hear a programme of 
rare old records in which they are interested. Naturally the 
scheme will appeal only to those who are within easy reach of 
London—though this did not prevent at least one quite formid- 
able journey from being undertaken—and it is curious that 
London is not so well represented numerically as might have 
been expected. 

The Mark Xa acquitted itself nobly, and was particularly 
successful with the women’s voices and the early piano tone. 
I could not help feeling that such reproduction as is available 
to-day is a complete answer to the scoffers who think that our 
records cannot be worth hearing ; though it must be conceded 
that a little imagination is a great help. 

From this it follows that I regard the reproduction of music 
as nothing more than a pleasing substitute for the real thing, 
which, as Mr. Klein has reminded us, is the limit of its functions. 
If this applies to modern reproduction (to which certain 
singers, who shall be nameless, owe a debt which they will 
never be able to repay) it illustrates with even greater force 
how the listener to early records must concentrate upon the 
points that really matter, and resolutely close his ears to such 
trivialities as surface noise and an occasional blast, (though 
I still claim that, given records in reasonable condition, blasting 
is nearly eliminated by a proper reproducer). This is not 
difficult for those who remember the old-time singers, and so 
are able to call in their imagination to help their ear, and though 
it would seem next to impossible for those to whom these 
singers are merely names, events have shown that this seeming 
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miracle has happened. Those who feel that hearing an original 
disc does something to conjure up the atmosphere of. the times 
in which it was made have my entire sympathy. 

By general desire, another meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
March 7th, at 8 p.m., at Messrs. E.M.G.’s premises at 11, Grape 
Street, W.C.2. 

For the information of those who were not able to be present 
at the first meeting, the following is the programme that was 
given; all were original records :— 


1 062004 La Paloma ... .. Francisco ... 1905 
2 054044 Tl ciel (Aida) . Boninsegna 
and Vals... 1904 

3 052075 Prologo (Pagliacci) .. Ancona . 1904 
4 Fonotipia Salve dimora (Faust) .. Bonci . 1905 
5 3291 Jewel Song (Faust) . Adams . 1902 
6 2-2682 Sapphische Ode ... Bispham . 1902 
7 052129 Dei miei bollenti Spiriti 

(Traviata) ses ... de Lucia . 1906 
8 03014 Angels ever bright .. Albani . 1904 
9 02063 Prize Song (Meistersinger) Lloyd . 1904 
10 52372 Pari siamo (Rigoletto) . Sammarco ... 1902 
11 03046 Sur le lac ... ea ... Melba . 1905 - 
12 2-2706 Cobbler’s Song (Meister- 

singer) ... math ... Van Rooy ... 1902 
13 Columbia Don Juan’s Serenade 

(Tchaikovsky ) ... E. de Reszke 1903 
14 53351 Andante (Puritani) ... Boronat . 1904 
15 052115 (a) Deh non parlare (Rigo- 

letto); (6) Finch’ an dél 

vino (Don Giovanni) ... Scotti . 1905 


This programme, which was reminiscent of our broadcast 
last June, reminds me that enquiries are still coming in as to 
when the next broadcast is to be: this is primarily a matter 
for the B.B.C., but even so, it is not quite so simple as it might 
appear. 


T is difficult for C.C. even to mention the name of de Reszké 

without bringing to mind the tantalizing question of Jean’s 
records: moreover, the interest now being shown in these, 
as well as in those of Edouard, is decidedly on the increase, 
especially in America, where it seems to be acute. A forth- 
coming work on the lives of these singers will make special 
reference to the recording done, or said to have been done, by 
them. Indeed, I understand that the writer of this book, in 
the search for material, is following up perhaps illusory clues 
said to lead to actual copies of Jean’s records. That these 
exist can hardly be doubted, though the evidence relating to 
a tale of a locked portmanteau deposited in a cloak-room in 
Paris reads rather like an old-fashioned bogus prospectus, 
though I understand it to be true. There is in existence a 
Gramophone Company’s handbook of (?) 1908 giving the por- 
traits of their star singers, in which Jean de Reszké appears : 
there are other things as well. 

There seems to be a strange conspiracy of silence with 
regard to anything concerning the brothers de Reszké. The 
author of the book to which I referred found the greatest 
difficulty in extracting the necessary information; and I 
myself, in a vain endeavour to help, found precisely the same 
thing. It is all very queer, as I suppose that no names stood 
higher in the operatic world. The reason for the suppression 
of the unpublished records is none of our business, but it is 
presumably potent. 


NFORTUNATELY I seem to have given the impression, 

quite inadvertently, that I was willing to lend my solitary 
copy Of Edouard’s Don Juan’s Serenade to be re-recorded. 
Whatever I may decide in the future, I see no hope of persuading 
myself to an action which, however sublime and altruistic, 
would be too good to be true. I am, nevertheless, open to talk 
business. 4 


CORRESPONDENT asks whether the No. 2 list represents | 


-all the records of: historical interest which are available: © 


sad to say, the answer is, “ very nearly all” ; but there is a . 


large number of unpublished records by Melba, some of which 


are of great excellence. It is a little difficult to reconcile the ' 
statements which are to be found in some of the early catalogues © 


to the effect that such-and-such a world-renowned artist had 
entrusted his or her voice to the gramophone for the benefit 
of posterity with the actual fact that within a very few years 
of the utterance of these splendid sentiments their records 
simply disappeared. Probably the war was responsible for 
much of this, as the earliest records, and those most interesting 
to collectors, were pressed in Germany, and possibly remainec 
there after the commercial demand had ceased ; I believe thai 
the resulting confusion has never been straightened out. 


R. SELTSAM, the founder of the I.R.C.C., who mosi 

kindly keeps me in touch with his activities, points out 
that my statement that Ancona made no solo records after 
1904 is not correct, as the baritone recorded for Victor in 1907-8. 
I should have made it generally clearer that my references are 
nearly always to the English catalogues, and that even thes« 
are so extremely scarce that I have to rely almost entirely on 
my. memory for historical data about records between 1905 
and 1908, so that my inaccuracies are, I hope, due to some- 
thing less culpable than carelessness. 

The I.R.C.C. seems to be going ahead: certainly the re- 
pressing idea has caught on in U.S.A. more than would have 
been likely here, even had such a scheme been practicable. 
American collectors are lucky in having the co-operation of the 
Victor Company, who are willing to assist by making re- 
pressings at a reasonable cost, and who, moreover, seem to 
have preserved quite a fair number of interesting matrices 
The Parlophone Co. have been more than helpful to us, but 
the difficulties in the way of getting pressings from Fonotipia 
matrices are prohibitive. 

Another interesting letter from America was from L.A.W. 
(Chicago), who gives me some examples of the demoralization 
which seems to have affected the market in records in that city. 
Apart from drastic price fluctuations, the Companies seem to 
alter the labels of their artists in bewildering fashion. Harry 
Lauder is now red label, Joseph Hislop is mauve, and the 
German singers do not know whether they are red or black ! 
He goes on—‘‘ Somehow the thrill and prestige of the red label 
are not what they used to be.”” With this sentiment, I most 
thoroughly agree. The old red pre-dog was an immensely 
satisfactory thing ; and, one would have imagined, a valuable 
artistic asset. Successive dilutions have progressively reduced 
its prestige practically to vanishing point, which makes it the 
more necessary for present-day collectors to keep in mind how 
great a gulf was fixed between the red and black labels in the 
old days. 

R.P.M. (Ealing) reports a 13}in. Fonotipia (1904) of the 
Rigoletto quartette, in which the international stars are 
Pinkert and Bonci. ‘This is only the third of these rather 
unwieldy discs that I have heard of, though all were of interest 
and importance. My 1911 Fonotipia list shows most, if not all, 
of them, but if any reader can lend me an earlier one, I should 
be truly grateful. 

‘‘ Discobolus ” (Leeds) sends me a most interesting snapshot 
of himself: will all other correspondents kindly note? He is 
the latest recruit to the ranks of collectors, having casually 
read a ‘‘C.C.,”’ and ordered the twelve previous issues of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. He feels, exactly as I did myself, that here is 
something really new and interesting, and has gone about the 
job in exactly the right way, as his initial successes clearly 
show. 


T last I can make a definite announcement about the new 
A Manret re-pressing. The test records are being taken, and 
I have little doubt will be successful. Will evérybody there- 
fore be good enough to send their 8s. to me by the 7th inst., 
if they have not already done so? P. G. Hurst. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 








VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR SrrR,—With reference to Mr. John F. Porte’s most 
interesting article in the February 1933 issue of THE Gramo- 
PHONE, your readers may be interested to know that the scrape 
of a chair followed by a clear and distinct cough has been 
recorded on the last few grooves of H.M.V. DB931—Waltz in 
A Flat (Chopin), Op. 64, No. 3. 

An appreciable interval occurs between the finish of the 
Waltz and the recording of the “‘ foreign’? matter. Can anyone 
suggest what actually occurred ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Forest Hill. J. L. CARDEN. 





ELECTRIC RECORDING. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Si1r,—In a recent Editorial you quoted the opinion of 
a correspondent that the old acoustic recording gave clearer 
definition of individual instruments and that in comparison 
there is a tendency in the electric recording to the blending of 
individual tones. 

A member of the one-time Catterall Quartet has recently lent 
nie some acoustic recordings done by them in past years, most 
of which I think must be obsolete now, and I have derived 
much interest from comparing their rendering, as well as. the 
recording, in works with which I am already familiar in more 
recent electric issues. 

I am inclined to think that the apparent superiority of the 
old recording in this particular respect is an artefact, due to a 
deficiency in the recording of the complete ‘“‘ aura”’ of over- 
tones, or whatever they be, which make up the full tone of an 
instrument, and that a relative absence in the acoustic recording 
of overlapping of the tonal “‘ auras’ of the instruments, say, 
in a string quartet causes them to stand out from each other to 
an artificial degree. The prominence of the viola in some 
acoustic string quartets is specially noticeable. 

I have endeavoured to check this matter up with actual 
string quartet performance in the concert room, and I think 
the electric recording is nearer to reality in this respect of the 
blending of tones which your correspondent finds fault with. 
In acoustic recordings of string quartet on my Ginn Junior 
Expert there seems to be a clear background against which the 
outlines of the individual instruments stand out distinctly, 
whereas in electric recording this ‘‘ background ”’ is filled in by 
more of the full resonance and tone of the instruments as they 
actually sound. 

I put this view forward tentatively for criticism. 

Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. E. H. WILKINS, M.B., D.P.H. 





TREASURE TROVE. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. ) 

DEAR S1r,—In one of your issues of last year a contributor 
whose name, unfortunately, escapes me at the moment, wrote 
an article dealing with the subject of records in the various 
catalogues which, though perhaps not well known, were deserv- 
ing of notice on the part of those gramophonists who are on 
the look-out for something off the beaten track. 


In the course of his article he recommended Mon Lac, by 
G. M. Witkowski—(Columbia 9625—-7)—and I’m sure those 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who followed his advice and 
obtained this work will have been congratulating themselves 
for doing so ever since. 

They should also call down blessings on your contributor for 
drawing attention to a modern work so eminently well worth 
while acquiring. ) 

I have had these records over two months now, and I am 
still getting more and more enjoyment out of them. 

Mon Lac is, in my opinion, a work which holds the attention 
unfailingly throughout, and which contains many passages of 
great beauty. 

In fact, the more one hears it, the more one loves it. 

I knew of these records before reading the above-mentioned 
article, and had heard the first movement—but your contri- 
butor made me decide that I must get the work as soon as I 
could. 

The actual recording and reproduction are excellent, to my 
mind, and Messrs. Columbia deserve all possible praise for 
giving us such a fine modern work so well recorded. 

I urge all who are interested in modern music to get Mon 
Lac without delay, if they have not already done so. 

Your faithfully, 

Liverpool. HAROLD ADAMS. 


-— ee 


A MEDTNER SOCIETY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—With the enormous issue of new gramophone 
records, and the formation of so many gramophone societies, 
it is surprising that so little of the music of Nicolas Medtner 
has been recorded. With the exception of a single piano-piece, 
H.M.V. E530, played by Moiseivitch, there is literally nothing. 
Yet here is a living composer—regarded as a classic by cultured 
musicians in Europe and America—whose music, in addition 
to a strong personal quality and great charm of melodic inven- 
tion, has the structural strength of the great compositions of 
the past, and whose powers as a concert performer have won 
for him a place in the front rank of living pianists. We are 
thus presented with an opportunity to make records of the 
music of a very distinguished composer, interpreted by himself 
—no less distinguished a pianist. How valuable such records 
might be can best be appreciated by considering what has been 
lost through the invention of recording having come too late 
to allow us to hear, say, Brahms playing his own piano com- 
positions. The piano works of Medtner range from the shorter 
Fairy Tales (of but a minute or two’s duration) to the larger 
Sonatas (such as the monumental one in E minor, Op. 25, 
No. 2, which plays about thirty-five minutes). Between these 
extremes are numerous pieces, varying in length and character, 
from which an attractive and representative selection could be 
made; nor, so far as the writer is able to judge, would the 
selection contain any piece lacking that lasting quality without 
which any record, through repeated performance, must become 
tedious. 

Would any gramophone company be likely to undertake 
such recording, or could a Medtner Society be formed? Perhaps 
some of your experienced readers would give their views. 

Medtner has of course written many works besides the piano- 
pieces specified above ; there are two piano concertos, two 
violin and piano sonatas and one or two short works for the 
same combination, a sonata for voice and piano, and numerous 
songs. But the piano works are of first consideration, since 
the composer’s interpretation is the matter of real importance. 

Yours faithfully, 


Bournemouth. S. H. BRaArrHwalte. 





AN INDICTMENT OF JAZZ. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—Mr. Edgar Jackson has asked for a deliberate, 
reasoned condemnation of jazz, by someone who has studied it 
and knows something of it. I cannot claim to be a profound 
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musician, but Mr. Jackson, who some years ago offered me the 
job of reviewing “‘ hot ’’ records for The Melody Maker, cannot 
deny me at least a nodding acquaintance with what he grandilo- 
quently—and it seems to me rather selfishly—calls ‘‘ rhythmic ”’ 
music. (Is rhythm, by the way, so markedly absent from, say, 
the scherzi of Beethoven’s Symphonies, the “ Pomp and 
Circumstances,”’ or ‘‘ Portsmouth Point ’’—not to mention a 
certain Johann Strauss ?) 

The three charges on which I indict jazz are lack of substance, 
lack of shape, and its all-pervading harshness. That is to say, 
the themes are intrinsically feeble (which is not remarkable, 
since they are composed by three men to the words of two 
others, orchestrated by a sixth, and then completely ignored by 
the soloists); they are strung together with no attempt at 
pattern or form; and they are played without any thought 
of producing a pleasant noise—frequently with the tone 
deliberately distorted. Against the jazz idiom, considered 
apart from the performances, I have no complaint. 

To a musician who considers Mendelssohn a little sickly, and 
laughs at the sobbing of an Italian tenor, it is hardly to be 
expected that the weak, mushy tunes, twisted to a dreadful 
parody of sentiment by a cornettist whose painful tone is 
overburdened with a vibrato that must be heard to be believed, 
makes no sort of appeal. I do not admit, what Mr. Jackson 
has sometimes urged in the past, that such a parody of senti- 
mentality is amusing—in fact, I deny that, as a parody, it is 
deliberate. The forceful rhythm is undeniable; but it can 
never be worth while to sacrifice all idea of making a beautiful 
noise in the achievement of a compelling lilt. But perhaps 
Mr. Jackson considers that “‘wow-wow’”’ on the trumpet, 
slurs on the saxophone and trombone, and “ flutter-tongue ”’ 
on the clarinet (which three years ago would have been anathema 
to the “* jazz-fan,”’ but have since reappeared in all their glory) 
are pleasant sounds—-as pleasant as the eldritch vocal effects 
to which the hot artists treat us. 

It is no use. To sacrifice all to rhythm is as foolish as it 
would be to play scales with a perfect touch on the piano, and 
suggest that the lack of music was compensated for by the 
lovely tone. Now if Mr. Jackson wants to hear some really 
good rhythmic playing, with a “ mean” trumpet who makes 
Louis Armstrong sound more than ever like a pub cornettist, 
and some fiddling that must make Joe Venuti green with envy, 
I suggest that he hears a first-rate performance of-——the Second 
Brandenburg Concerto. 





Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.6. R. H. Youna. 





THAT SECOND BRANDENBURG! 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—Few people seem to have appreciated the fact 
that one of the most remarkable recordings of trumpet playing 
has just been issued. No, one does not refer to the latest 
Louis Armstrong issue, but to the two discs of Bach’s Second 
Brandenburg Concerto, published by Decca-Polydor last 
month ! 

While giving an admirable analysis of the music, W.R.A. 
does not draw direct attention to the virtuosity of the trumpet 
playing (as is only correct in an analytical review) ; further, 
the booklet issued by Decca themselves makes no reference 
whatever to it. One feels that due respect ought to be paid to 
Herr Paul Sporri (who plays the trumpet part in this recording), 
especially in view of the hero-worship accorded “ hot ’’ players 
of the instrument in the field of ‘‘ popular ’’ music. 

As is well known, old man Bach wrote the six Brandenburg 
concertos for instrumentalists of particular aptitude. Number 
one of the set (unfortunately not yet recorded) contains some 
very exacting passages for two horns, as well as quadruple 
stopping on the violin. Numbers four and five show up the 
violin and flute to excellent advantage, the fifth also including 
some hard (but to Bach players, congenial) wcrk for the 
clavier. The second of the set, now under discussion, taxes 


severely the capabilities of flute and oboe players, is fairly 
easy on the violin soloist, but gives no quarter to the trumpet ! 

The modern trumpet, encompassing the gamut from G 
below the stave to C above (though Elgar, among a few other 
modern composers, writes a few top D’s), does not lend itself 
easily to the production of very high notes, quite apart from 
the lip fatigue entailed. Since the player in the Second 
Brandenburg is called upon to take numerous F's in alt and 
top C’s as a matter of course, the trumpet part is almost 
always played an octave lower than written—there is, in fact, 
a published edition so scored. The Philadelphia Symphony 


Orchestra, one believes, use this edition in their version of | 
the Second Brandenburg (rather unnecessarily spread on to 7 
Yet in this Decca-Polydor recording the soloist | 
plays exactly what Bach wrote—sustained trills on top ©, | 


five sides). 


rapid semiquaver passages in the extreme register, and similer 
feats generally agreed to be beyond the powers of human lips. 

On what type of instrument did Herr Sporri make this 
recording? Perhaps Decca will tell us. Was it the littie 
Piccolo Trumpet in D, or the Straight Trumpet in F? One is 
inclined to think the latter, in view of the healthy low notes 


that occur in the records (unless these were emitted by a / 
supporting player in order to give Herr Sporri a few seconds’ | 


rest !). 
Incidentally, this recording is true to Bach’s original score 
with none of the embellishments with which audiences are apt 
to become familiar when listening to the work at the ‘“‘ Proms.”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
R. 


London, N.10. 7 





TCHAIKOVSKY’S FOURTH SYMPHONY. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—With regard to W.R.A.’s view of Tchaikovsky s 
Fourth Symphony, this may be a poor work to him, but many 
people, including myself, are of the opposite opinion. Conse- 
quently, the statements he makes only represent his reaction 
to the music, but he writes as if they were the purest objective 
truth. Tchaikovsky, as anyone can easily verify by reference 
to the best works on orchestration, including those of Forsyth 
and Carse, is regarded as more than a “clever hand”’ at 
orchestration. He is one of the greatest masters of that art 
in music and, as Adam Carse remarks, that aspect of his work 
has not received due recognition. As to the “‘ poor tunes,” 
tunes have an inward as well as an outward meaning, and | 
rather think W.R.A. is unmindful of this in Tchaikovsky’s case, 
but to contend that the main themes of the first movement, 
the choral-like tune at the end of it, the first theme of the 
Andante, and the melodic figure on which the Scherzo is based, 
merely to quote a few, are poor tunes is surely a mistake. As 
to the one in the finale, than which W.R.A. defies anyone to 
produce a worse, this is quite satisfactory when phrased pro- 
perly, and moreever is not a tune in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a phrase or figure which Tchaikovsky varies and 
exploits to express the ideas of the last movement. My opinion 
is only my own, so I will quote two opinions of the symphcny 
in support: ‘‘ The Fourth, however, by its wholesomeness, its 
soundness, its magnificent power and brilliance, its flashes of 
humour and its marvellous orchestral colour, has won its way 
: ” ; and “ the first strong, sombre movement, the andan- 
tino, the scherzo and the harsh and sweeping finale are all fine 
imaginative mood pictures. . . . Tchaikovsky’s wonderful 
contrapuntal skill and piquancy of orchestration invest this 
finale with meaning.” 

I could multiply such quotations in praise of the work, but 
those given will suffice to show there is a view opposed to 
W.R.A.’s and it is a pity he does not imply its existence. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, W.2. RicuHarp Hott. 

P.S.—May I use this opportunity to thank those who wrote 
me in connection with a proposed Rachmaninov Society. I! 
will communicate with them in due course. 
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